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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


As the period approaches for the reassembling of Parliament, there 
is the usual gossip about thickening plots and startling combina- 
tions; and, the hubbub in Ireland having abated for the moment, 
the disposal of the Corn-laws is the favourite topic. According to 
the quidnuncs, the project on that head is very startling indeed. 
Circumstances coincide to encourage the notion that ‘ something ” 
is brewing. Not that any one circumstance taken by itself proves 
much. ‘he League has made conquest of London: but that only 
proves London to have revived its old interest in free trade. The 
League has encroached upon Salisbury: but that borough was not 
won. ‘he 7%mes has declared the League “ a great fact’ *; which 
makes the Post angry: but what then?—the Leading Journal 
always had a ‘knack at blurting out truths and truisms at critical 
junctures. The League és a great fact : but why say so just as the 
Post is becoming painfully unable to resist the conviction? The 
Times has declared for a fixed duty: well, the Zémes always did 
declare for a fixed duty. The Mark Lane Express, a farmer’s and 
corn-dealer’s paper, assumes that the present law is to be aban- 
doned—that there will probably be a fixed duty; and clamours for 
alteration of the law of distress for rent, as an auxiliary measure 


justly due to the farmers; the opinion of the London agricultural 





paper singularly agreeing with the opinion of farmers in the land of 


“Rebecca.” Still, that fright of the farmer’s organ proves little. 
Finally, Earl Spencer has reappeared again, asa sleeper awakened 
to the political world, and has avowed himself as hearty a Free- 
trader as Mr. Raikes Currie, and a Total-repealer. Lord 
Spencer, explains the Globe, always has been a Free-trader and 
Total-repealer ; his proxy in the House of Lords has always been 
given for total repeal of the Corn-laws: so that he is no new 
accession. But then again, why should Lord Srencer, any more 
than the Zimes, choose this particular juncture for enunciating 
old news? Lach of these things tells nothing whatever: taken 
altogether, of course, so many nothings really amount to nothing: 
yet does the perpetual recurrence of some such “ sign of the 
times” beget a very general feeling that “there must be some- 
thing in it.” It is not surprising, therefore, that speculation is 
directed to divine what that something may be. At present the 
“Liberal” notion is, that Sir Ronert Peet is to propose a fixed 
duty, and to combine with the Whigs for the purpose; that there 
is,! in fact, to be a special coalition to remodel the Corn-laws,— 
care being taken to make the measure in some way different from 
that recommended by any party. People may reflect, that Sir 
Rosert Peex is not likely to meddle with a law so recently framed, 


under less compulsion than he sustained last year, since another | 
; yet. It is to be hoped that he will be given to understand that 


fair harvest has dissipated much anxiety; that, though not pledged 
to any particular amount of protection, he is pledged to the sliding- 
scale as preferable to a fixed duty; and that, if he were to legis- 
late for the sake of finally settling the question and superseding 
agitation, he is too prudent to arrange a settlement that must be 
unsettled again with the first dearth. Inthat view, Sir Roper ap- 
pears more likely to favour total repeal than a fixed duty: so 
that the whole story must be idle. Nevertheless, people will be 
inclined to believe what many would desire as a compromise : and 
that disposition may not be unserviceable to the Whigs, since a 
policy borrowed from their Budget would vindicate the wisdom of 
that contemned scheme. All these rumours, too, help on the 
movelent, by keeping the Corn question in perpetual remembrance. 





Mr. O'Connetr’s last display before his brief hybernation, the 
dinner to Mr. Smirn O'Brien, has come to pass: it was a kind of 
‘monster-meeting,” in a quiet way; and it went off flatly enough. 
Mr. Suita O° Baie N came out strongly as a Repealer of the true 
monster-meeting stamp: he made some eiluskon to the Army, 
which looks as * equivocal as any thing said by the Repealer-in- 
chief; he has quite caught the malady, and is as delirious as any 
of them. But even spicy bits did not 1 edeem the staleness of the 








| 
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language: you might take up a Repeal journal for any time this 
year, and read anybody’s speech, and it would do just as well as 
reading these new ones. ‘The only wonder is, that people are not 
sick of speaking them. 

One of the defendants in the State prosecutions, the Reverend 
Perer James 'Tyrrext, is dead. Ilis fellow-Repealers, though 
sorrowing, are not so stricken with grief but that they can moralize 
the event to a party use; and they strive to make out, somehow or 
other, that the Queen’s Ministers have murdered him! This is 
playing the part of body-snatcher with a deceased fricnd, and 
turning his yet warm corpse to a profit. 








The uneasiness felt in the French capital about the Duke of 
Borpeaux’s visit to London, and the indiscreet fanaticism and 
numbers of the Royalists who have flocked across the Channel to 
do homage to the Prince who claims the throne jure divino, give an 
importance to the young gentleman’s movements which they seemed 
scarcely to deserve. Some of the Paris journals, indeed, still 
laugh at the quasi-regal display, and none was more jocose than the 
Journal des Déhats; but suddenly that Ministerial print grows 
angry, and intimates that the Deputies and Peers who have attended 
the levees in Belgrave Square will be called to account, for that 
they have tendered allegiance to the Duke as King of France. But 
Peers and Deputies are not the only people who have come, nor 
yet gentlemen whose only remaining importance lies in the names 
they bear; for certain workpeople have sent a deputation, and 
three marketwomen are on their way to see the Chevalier—which 
proves that the Duke has interest in the French Billingsgate! 
What there can be so alarming in this silly parade of an effete 
noblesse and some absurd “ operative conservative” norsense, it 
puzzles us here in London to guess; but no doubt the French know 
best. If the Legitimists have any definite object in view—if they 
contemplate the dethronement of the able and influential Orleans 
family, to substitute the amiable and feeble son of a race identified 
with an unhappy past—it does not follow that they are formidable : 
excess of criminal intention may be excess of folly, but does not 
necessarily imply excess of danger. ‘That the Legitimists have 
definite objects, may be inferred from the numbers in which they 
have come, from their engaging a London paper to advertise the 
Prince's “ levé ‘es,” and from some indifferent French verses in the said 
journal, advising Henri of France to bide his time. That the Duke 
himself had some hand in arranging the parade, may be gathered 
from the fact of his giving his friends the rendezvous. But on 
what basis hopes of any kind can be founded, it is difficult to sur- 
mise. The cause of mere Legitimacy hi as not strengthened since 1830; 
while the Prince has become a sort of alien, identified with other 
countries than France. Those who could not keep him there are 
little likely to be able to force him back. The project is not so 
insane as if the Antiquarian Society were to propose to oust Queen 
VicroriA and set up “the last of the PLanvaGenets”; it may be 
some shades less futile than the coup-d’état contemplated by 
Master Srnzennicu in favour of the Stuarts: but what redemp- 
tion is there in being only as foolish as Prince Narotron Bona- 
PARTE, who spent his money to buy a lodging in a state prisoa? 
It is indeed a pity that all young Henry's trouble should go for 
nothing—that he should bandy mild puns with Lady Surewsrury 
to show his courteous wit, hurry from factory to factory to show 
his appetite for knowledge and his intelligence, go about with a set 
smile to show his amiability, and ride a hunting to show that he 
has a right royal seat in the saddle: it is a pity that all this trouble 
in displaying qualifications should be wasted; bat even greater 
and longer exertions have been made by young gentlemen or ladies, 
fruitlessly, to catch a wife or husband ; and France is not widowed 
France has really not been transhipped into Belgrave Square for 
his inspection and acceptance, and that one ecc ‘entri¢ journal does 
not represent the public opinion of England. 


is indeed not a term to be used in Spanish affairs : 
** settle- 





* Scttlement ” 
the Ministerial arrangement is all up again, and anothex 
ment” has been achieved, with less promise of stability than ever. 
‘The political world in Spain is like a quicksand, whici can swallow 
up the incautious mariner, but affords no anchorage. ‘The endless 
expedients to which those whom, for want of an apter term, we 
may call statesmen, resort to acquire some hold of power, show 
how rotten the ground is. The Lopez Cabinet, which came into 
power with the aid of a milite iry dictation, Spanish Toryism, and 
the interests of the corrupt CurisTINA, was trying in its last days 
to grasp at power by growing more Liberal: it was to rearm the 
people, by reéstablishing the ‘National Guard. To that Govern- 
ment succeeded OxozaGa's, which seems to have aimed at doing 
business for all parties: it set about restoring displaced Espar- 
terists, while it stopped the rearming of the people; it boasted 
alliance with Liberals and Tories while i it retained to itseli’ a frag 


’ 
ment of the late Cabinet; it was put to the rout oa a trial of 
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strength in the Spanish Commons; and at length, so lost is its 
leader said to have been, that he, the mature and sage OnozaGa, 
forcibly held the Queen’s hand while she signed the decree to dis- 
solve the Cortes which defied his mastery, IsabeLnA was in a 
manner rescued from her Prime Minister ; and she has dismissed 
him. It must have been no small puzzle to know where to find 
one next: she tried a totally new lot, and commissioned S. Gon- 
ZALEZ Bravo to form a Cabinet. He is a Moderado or Conserva- 
tive, of no mark or influence; and nothing but incapacity and 
meanness can be augured of a statesman whose first deed is to 
make a personal attack on a rival politician: he moved to ex- 
clude Oxozaca from the sittings of the Cortes! Supposing 
that there has been no exaggeration about OxozaGca’s in- 
discretion, a paltry attempt to shut out his voice and vote 
only disgraces his antagonist: his misdeed should either have 
passed unnoticed, as one of the melancholy instances of a disor- 
dered time, or it should have been impeached in a sterner fashion. 
Meanwhile, the coarse and unscrupulous Narvarz continues to 
hold office as Captain-General of New Castile, and target-general 
for the discontented; and Serrano, who alone of all the public 
men has gained rather than lost reputation in the turmoil, retires 
in hopeless disgust. With such a state of things, the new “settle- 
ment” can scarcely last long enough for an incompetent Minister 
to do much harm, except in keeping up the ferment. 





The news from India by the mail this week does not vary from 
that received in November ; it is only more of the same sort. The 


rulers of the Sikhs have been killing each other off like the slaughter | 


at the end of Fretpina’s Zom Thumb ; for the tragedy of real life 
can only be paralleled in farce. A doom seems to be upon them: 
they stand in confessed incompetency not only to rule the coun- 
try but to keep up a show of ruling. Scinde, as we learn, is tran- 
quil, and is likely to prove more profitable than burdensome, if all 
expectations be realized. The Sikhs make the Punjaub the last 
great nuisance in India: that “ absorbed,” our territory will be 
compact, and the last great depository of internal hostility abo- 
lished. The temptation will prove too great to be resisted, and 
now it is evidently only a question of time. If the extension of 
territory be accompanied by acts for the interests of the natives, 
our power will be really consolidated, and some atonement will be 
made for our long aggression and encroachment. It was supposed 
that Lord ELtennorovau had pians in petto—something more sub- 
stantial than mere official reforms: when is he going to begin in 
earnest ? 


The Court. 
WE left Queen Victoria entering the grounds of Chatsworth, the Duke 
of Devonshire’s seat in the Peak of Derbyshire, about two o'clock on 
Friday. At least 20,000 persons were collected in the grounds to wit- 
ness her arrival, 7,000 having come by railway from Sheffield. To 
give proper effect to the occasion, a company of the Artillery had been 
brought down from Woolwich, under command of Major Jebb, with a 
battery of eight eighteen-pounders: they were placed round the Stand, 
an old tower on the heights, and a royal salute announced the arrival 
of the Queen. After partaking of a sumptuous déjeuner in the saloon, 
her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the chief guests, walked through the 
orangery to the bastion at the West end of the mansion, and thence 
descended into the garden below. Here Prince Albert had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his acumen in conjugal botany— 

“ It is well known that her Majesty, when Princess Victoria, in company 
with her august parent the Dutchess of Kent, visited Chatsworth eleven years 
since, in the month of October. On that occasion the Queen planted an acorn, 
which has since, under the fostering hand of Mr. Paxton, the botanist and 
head-gardener to his Grace, become a fine sapling oak. The Dutchess of 
Kent also planted at the same time a sycamore. The walk yesterday was ex- 
tended to this spot by the express wish of the Queen, and the two trees pointed 
out to the observation of the Prince Consort, without informing him actually 
which had been planted by the Queen. Four saplings of different kinds were 
then handed to the Prince, with a request that he would select one, and plant 
it near that which he supposed to have been the choice of the Queen. With- 
out a moment's hesitation, the Prince selected an oak sapling, and planted it 
in a convenient spot near that which had sprung from an acorn set eleven 
years since by his Royal bride.” 

While the party were in the garden, arrived the Duke of Wellington ; 
with whom the Queen heartily shook hands. Dinner was served at 
half-past seven o’clock ; covers being laid for about fifty guests; among 
whom were the Marquis and Marchioness of Normanby, the Dutchess 
of Buccleuch, Viscount and Viscountess Emlyn, Viscount Melbourne, 
Viscount Morpeth and Lady Mary Howard, the Duke and Dutchess of 
Bedford, Lord Alvanley, Lord Beauvale, Lord Alfred Paget, the Ho- 
nourable Charles Gore, Sir Augustus Clifford, and Lord Leveson, be- 
sides several members of the Cavendish family. Viscount and Vis- 
countess Palmerston arrived subsequently. 

After the dinner there was a grand ball, to which the gentry of the 
neighbourhood were invited; the names of the Arkwright and Strutt 
families being conspicuous. The Queen opened the ball with the Duke 
of Devonshire; Prince Albert dancing with Lady Louisa Cavendish. 
The Queen subsequently danced with Lord Morpeth and Lord Leveson ; 
and in a waltz “ her Majesty selected, most happily, her Royal Con- 
sort.” The Queen retired to the supper-room at twelve o’clock; to 
Test, at one. 

Her Majesty and the Prince breakfasted, as usual, soon after eight 
o’clock, on Saturday, in their private apartment. About noon, several 
of the guests went to have a battue in the paddocks; and soon after- 
wards, Prince Albert went tosurvey the Duke’s farm. Meanwhile, the 
Mayor of Sheffield arrived with addresses for the Queen and Prince; 
which he delivered to the Earl of Jersey. At half-past two, the party 
went over in carriages to Haddon Hall, on the banks of the Wye, once 
the seat of the Vernons, but now the Duke of Devonshire’s property. 
The road home passed through Bakewell and other villages ; thronged 











with loyal sightseers. At six, the party went to see the spacious cop. 
servatory, splendidly illuminated ; and at night, after dinner, there was 
a most gorgeous display of fireworks in the grounds— 

“ Precisely at ten minutes to ten o’clock, about 200 men were simultaneously 
employed in igniting Russian lights, and lamps previously placed in such pogi. 
tions about the grounds as to reflect a bright light upon every part of the cag. 
cade, which rolls down a height of about 300 yards on the garden-front of 
the mansion. The various fountains, and the magnificent jet d’eau throwin 
up a volume of water about fifteen feet square in the centre of the grand ter. 
race, were also similarly illuminated. ‘The Royal party then passed to the 
South front of the mansion. A signal-rocket was fired at twenty minutes pagt 
ten, and immediately answered by a salute from the battery stationed round 
the Stand or Hunting Tower, on the heights ; the roar of which reverberated for 
several seconds from mountain to mountain over the Peak. At the same jp. 
stant, from the summit of the cascade to the terrace overhanging the Derwent, 
on the Western front of the mansion, a distance of about three-quarters of g 
mile, coloured lights were ignited, which burnt with intense brilliancy for about 
one minute and a half; each displaying most minutely the beauties observable 
on every side, even to the marble statues between the trees, half a mile dis. 
tant from the house. Green, crimson, and white succeeded each other, reflect. 
ing their respective tints on mountain, tree, and valley ; while the effect of the 
artistical addition to the aquatic portion of the scene may be more easily ima. 
gined than described. During the continuance of the illumination, the Artillery 
on the heights fired guns in fifteen-seconds time; and the whole was concluded 
by a royal salute in a volley, which appeared almost to shake the foundation 
of the mansion.” 

A concert was performed during the illuminations. 

On Sunday, the Queen and the other guests viewed the extensive ar- 
boretum, the botanical gardens, and the kitchen-gardens ; and then went 
in carriages to a beautiful village, Edensor, three quarters of a mile 
from the house. Prince Albert walked thither on foot, accompanied by 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Normanby, and Mr. Anson. Returning home- 
ward, the party visited the farm-yard, and saw a prize pig, weighing 
seventy stone. In the evening there was a concert of sacred music, 

The Royal guests took -tci: leave on Monday morning, at nine 
o’clock. The Duke of Devonshire preceded them to the station at 
Chesterfield, and accompanied the Royal train as far as Derby; where 
he bowed his final adieux from the platform of the station. The Queen 
and Prince Albert went on, by railway, to Nottingham; their journey 
marked by the usual attentions from railway officials, and the usual tokens 
cf loyalty from the crowded spectators. At the Nottingham station, 
the illustrious tourists were received by the Earl of Scarborough, Lord- 
Lieutenant, Lord Rancliffe, the Mayor of Nottingham, and other gen- 
tlemen ; and, aftera brief delay, proceeded in carriages to Belvoir, under 
an escort of Enniskillen Dragoons. The Duke of Rutland was sta- 
tioned at the head of 200 of his tenantry, at Red Mile, three miles from 
Belvoir; and thus he escorted his august guests to his castle; where 
they arrived at half-past one o’clock. ; 

Some time after, the Reverend Dr. Stanton presented to her Majesty 
the key of Stanton Tower; a ceremony required by the tenure of the 
estate. A numerous party sat down to dinner at eight o’clock ; includ- 
ing the Queen Dowager, the Duke and Dutchess of Bedford, Lord and 
Lady Hardwicke, Lord and Lady Brownlow, Sir Robert and Lady 
Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Earl Howe, Lady Portman, the Earl of 
Jersey, General Wemyss, Lord Forester, the Earl of Wilton, Sir 
Frederick Trench, Earl Jermyn and Lady Catherine Jermyn, Mr. and 
Lady Emily Drummond, Mr. Wortley and Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley, the Marquis of Granby, Lord John Manners, and others of the 
Duke’s relatives. 

On Tuesday, there was a fox-hunt with the Belvoir hounds. Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Wellington, and several other noblemen, joined 
the sport; nearly the whole of the Melton Hunt was on the field; and 
the Queen and other ladies went to Croxton in carriages, to see the 
hounds throw off. Prince Albert’s immediate attendants were the 
Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Granby, the Earl of Wilton, Lord 
Forester, and Mr. Anson; but the Duke only accompanied the hunting- 
party to Melton Spinney, and then returned to the Castle. The whole 
of the party returned about five o’clock. Before dinner, the Mayors of 
Leicester and Grantham presented addresses to the Queen and Prince 
Albert from their respective boroughs; and afterwards dined at the 
Royal table; the Earl and Countess of Wilton also being among the 
new-come guests. In the evening, the Queen played at whist. 

After the usual early breakfast, and a walk in the grounds, on Wed- 
nesday, Prince Albert went out shooting with the Duke of Wellington 
and the Duke of Bedford; and the Queen again drove out with a nu- 

merous cortége, to see the Belvoir hounds throw off. Both her Majesty 
and the Prince returned a little after two o’clock. Cards again at night. 

The Royal visiters took their departure betimes on Thursday morn- 
ing ; leaving the Castle, with the suite, as early as eight o’clock. The 
Duke of Rutland, and all the members of his family, escorted the part- 
ing guests asfar as Waltham. The incidents of the journey were just 
like those of the previous route. Untold, therefore, be the triumphal 
arches and the evergreens; the entry into Leicester, with its 7,000 
school-children all in holyday attire, its adornment of “ Gallowtree 
Gate,” and the amenities of the Mayor and Magistrates ; the “ admirable 
arrangements ” on the Midland Counties Railway—on the Birmingham 
Railway ; the friendly rencontre with the Duke of Buckingham at Wol- 
verton, with Lord Clarendon at Watford. Here the Royal pair and 
suite entered their own travelling-carriages, and posted to Windsor; 
where they arrived some time after four o’clock, the people shouting 
and bells ringing a welcome home. 

The Queen Dowager left Belvoir for Gopsal, on Thursday; the Duke 
of Wellington, for town; and there was a general bustle of departure. 
Queen Adelaide returned to Whitley Court yesterday. 


The Dutchess of Gloucester is still reported to be “going on well.” 
Inquiries are made daily, and the Duke of Cambridge has paid more 
than one visit to the invalid. ; 

The Duke of Cambridge passed through town on Saturday, on his 
way from Sir Gore Ouseley’s Buckinghamshire seat to Gopsal Hall, to 
meet the Queen Dowager. On Monday, he returned to London ; on 
Wednesday, he went shooting in Combe Wood, and dined with Sir 
James Kempt; on Thursday, he went to see the Cattle-show in Baker 
Street, and dined with Baron Brunow. 
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The Metropolis. 

A meeting of freemen inhabitants of Farringdon Ward Without was 
held yesterday, at the Sessions-house in the Old Bailey, to consider the 
scheme of Corporation Reform before the Common Council. With a 

eat deal of discussion, three propositions were submitted,—a resolu- 
tion expressing approval of the measure, in somewhat hesitating terms, 
another resolution condemning the plan generally ; and a suggestion to 
consider the several parts of the plan separately. The meeting took 
the last course; reviewed the several clauses seriatim, and affirmed 
them all. A similar resolution was adopted at a similar meeting in 
Aldersgate Ward; Sir Peter Laurie, a great opponent of the measure, 
presiding. 

Alderman Gibbs and the parish of St. George-the- Martyr are at issue 
ona matter of accounts. In 1631, Dickenson, a merchant, bequeathed 
yarious sums for charitable purposes ; and among the resi, 4/. to be paid 
in alternate years for the parishes of St. George, St. Sepulchre, St. 
Giles Without, Cripplegate, and St. Olave, to apprentice a poor boy. In 
1784, 41. was paid to St. George’s parish; and nothing further was re- 
ceived till 1817, when 12/. was paid. When the subject was mentioned 
lately to Alderman Gibbs, who is trustee as perpetual Churchwarden of 
St. Stephen’s Walbrook, he said that no boy could now be apprenticed 
for 4/., to which sum the testator expressly limited the premium. A 
meeting of Churchwardens aud Overseers of St. George’s was held 
on Monday ; and a resolution was passed unanimously, that a letter be 
written to Alderman Gibbs, requesting an immediate settlement, and 
payment to the Churchwardens and Overseers of St. George’s of what- 
ever monies were due from him on account of the charity. 








The annual cattle-show of the Smithfield Club, at Baker Street 
Bazaar, began on Tuesday, and is to close today. The show was a very 
fine one, in all kinds of stock. Among the competitors was Prince 
Albert, who obtained a prize for pigs, but failed in Scotch cattle. How- 
ever, he was in good company; for Lord Western, aud other noted 
agriculturists, though they obtained prizes for some kinds of stock, were 
unsuccessful with others. The Prince’s failure with the cattle is 
ascribed to the lateness of the time at which he began to fatten them. 

The Club’s annual dinner took place yesterday ; when between two 
and three hundred gentlemen sat down to table. Earl Spencer, the 
President, was in the chair; and the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Pusey, and 
other leading agriculturists, titled and untitled, were present. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that a Committee was ap- 
pointed, at a meeting held about a fortnight since in Leicester Square, 
to devise some scheme for relieving the destitute poor of the Metro- 
polis, and to call a public meeting in Exeter Hall on the subject. We 
understand that that Committee is or will be dissolved; but that some 
of its members, with an influential addition to their numbers, have since 
been and still are in deliberation on the subject, and intend shortly to 
make an appeal to the public. The details of the scheme to be pro- 
posed by them are not, so far as we have ascertained, finally resolyed 
on; but we believe that some comprehensive plan is on foot for afford- 
ing the poor the benefit, not only of the immediate relief of which they 
may visibly stand in need, but also of direct personal inquiry into the 
nature and causes of their distress, with a view to something better and 
more permanent in its operation than mere palliatives can be. We 
gather also from what we have heard, that the plan under discussion 
may require for its efficient working—what of course no one can doubt 
that it will receive, if submitted to them with sufficient sanction for 
their concurrence in it—the cordial codperation of the parochial clergy, 
and of those laymen who are already engaged in visiting and relieving 
the poor.— Times. 

A hardship inflicted on landlords by the Income-tax has recently 
been developed. The Income-tax Commissioners in Marylebone, having 
had repeated applications to remit the tax on rent which had not been 
paid, at length referred the applicants to the Treasury. Accordingly, one 
of them, Mr, Neville Butler Challoner, wrote to the Treasury stating 
his case— 

“ I have considerable house- property in the parish of St. Marylebone, (each 
tenant paying the tax on my account in the usual manner); and among the 
rest, I have a small house, 83 Carlisle Street, Portman Market, let at a mode- 
rate rental. At the time the tax was first imposed, this house was occupied by 


a woman named Parfitt; who absconded at Michaelmas 1842, without having | 


pa either rent, taxes, water or parochial rates, for a considerable period ; and 
sued her without the smallest success, at a further loss of 6/. I let the house 
from that period to a more respectable tenant; and I have been ready to pay 
the tax for the second half-year due at Lady-day 1843, being the only term 
upon which I have received rent. But the Collector (Knapp, 73 Upper Ber- 
keley Street) has distrained upon the goods of my tenant for the whole year’s 
tax, although he knew that the former occupier ran away without making pay- 
ment of any description. 

“Now, as it cannot possibly be intended to charge income-tax where no in- 
come is received, I earnestly request your Lordships will give directions to re- 
medy this case, and to return the money so obtained for the half year to 
Michaelmas ; or that you will be pleased to give me information as to where I 
can apply for relief.” 

Mr. Colin ‘Trevelyan, Secretary to the Treasury, replied thus, on the 
21st November— 

“Tam directed by their Lordships to acquaint you, that the circumstance 
of the landlord not having received his rent forms no ground for the remission 
of the duty ; such rent having become a debt, which you may hereafter recover 
from the tenant; in which case, if the tax were given up, you would profit to 
the amount thereof, at the expense of the revenue. 

“ My Lords have further to state, that the assessment, besides being a per- 
sonal charge on the occupier on whom it was made, is also a charge upon the 
Premises; and therefore the Collector, on the refusal of the present tenant to 
pay the arrears, was bound to levy for the amount, otherwise he would have 
become responsible for the same to the Crown; and that the tenant paying the 
tax is entitled to deduct and retain the same out of his payment of rent to the 
landlord. Under these circumstances, as the tax was clearly payable by the 
oa tenant, their Lordships see no ground for their interference in the 
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In the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, a verdict similar to those 
returned last week, in the cases of Mr. Blake and Mr. Candy, was re- 
turned against Mr. Candy’s partner, Mr. William Dean, for defrauding 


| 


type and small capitals, 


the revenue; the subject to be brought by appeal before a court of 
error. 

In another case, Mr. John Dean, the silk-importer, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, was convicted of defrauding the revenue to the extent of 
137/. 16s., by the payment of insufficient duties on some silk imported 
from Boulogne in February 1841. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, —-- Holt, H. Brander, 
and G. Brander, were tried under a criminal information for libels on 
the Duke of Brunswick, published in the Age newspaper. The libels 
were contained in a number of articles, which were described by Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd, who appeared for the Duke, as conveying a very 
abominable imputation in a dark and dastardly manner: it was im- 
puted to the Duke that he was insensible to feminine charms, and a 
particular meaning was given to common words by the use of italic 
With one of these libels was associated the 
name of Captain Currie, the honorary Equerry to the Duke. Another 
appears to have hinted that the Duke went to the house of a Member 
of Parliament, during the absence of the master, for some immoral pur- 
pose. The Queen gave a state ball at the Palace in May 1848; and 
the libeller described the Duke as not admitted beyond the servants’ 
hall, but as being one to make up a quadrille ia which Baron Andlau 
and a lady danced as Polly and Lucy, the Duke dancing as Macheath, 
and singing ‘“‘ How happy could I be with either.” “ Billy my Lord,” 
supposed to mean Lord William Lennox, was represented as having re- 
fused to meet the Duke at dinner. The Duke was also said to have 








| an “unfortunate woman” under his protection; and this was made the 


vehicle for a still more atrocious insinuation. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick was examined. He stated, that in consequence of what 
had appeared in the Age in April 1842, Captain Currie had 


left his service. He denied going to the house in Park Street, 
except to make the usual calls; and he believed that he had 
| never called without seeing the master of the house. He de- 


' nied that there was any ground for imputations respecting Mrs 


| 


—-, (this seems to be the wife of the gentleman in Park Street); but 
all acquaintance with that lady had been broken off through the paper. 
He could not have been excluded from the Palace, for he had never 
sought to go there. When he first came to England, he was on such 
bad terms with his relations, that he never sought to go to the Palace. 
On the part of the defendants, Mr. Platt, after some disparaging re- 
marks on the Duke’s absence from the Palace, as a blot on his eseutcheon, 
contended that a strained interpretation had been put upon the papers 
which formed the subject of the proceedings. Mr. Justice Wightman 
left it to the Jury to determine what tacaning the papers bore; and, 
after retiring to consult, they returned a verdict of * Guilty.” Sentence 
was deferred. 

In the Bail Court, on Tuesday, Patrick Leith Strachan was tried for 
au atrocious attempt ona student at Harrow School, named Scott, the 
son of a merchant at Greenock. The defence consisted in a denial of 





| the charge, and evidence as to character. The following witnesses, many 


of whom had known the prisoner for twenty years, gave him the highest 


| character for morality and general decorum—Mr. F. Wood, attorney ; 


Mr. W. Grimes Kell, solicitor; Sir James Clarke, Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen; Mr. S. Anderson, Clerk of Affidavits in the Court 
of Chancery; Mr. M‘Connochy, Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland; Mr. 
Gillon, formerly M.P.; the Reverend Stephen Rigaud, tutor of ter 
College ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, under whom the defendant 
served for several years in a public office at Sierra Leone. ‘The Jury 
returned a verdict of “Guilty” ; but sentence was deferred. 

Some interesting business in the Central Criminal Court, on Satur- 


_ 





day, drew an unusual concourse of spectators; and on the bench beside 


| the Judges, Lord Chief Justice Denman and Mr. Justice Coltman, was 


| an increase to his family. 


| the murder of Colonel Lynar Fawcett; 


M. Berryer, the distinguished French advocate. It was expected that 
Lieutenant Muvro and Lieutenant Grant would take their trial for 
but the Attorney-Geueral 
stated, that late on the previous evening he had received notice from 
Mr. Munro’s legal adviser, that he was unable to surrender, having 
been suddenly seized with typhus fever. In consequence, the trial 
was postponed; probably till the next sitting of the Court. 

3arnard Gregory, the editor of the Satirist, was brought up for 
judgment, under an indictment to which he had pleaded guilty, for 
libels on the Duke of Brunswick, and the Duke’s solicitor, Mr. Vallance. 
Mr. Justice Coltman remarked, that some affidavits submitted in the 
course of the proceedings on the part of the defendant contained mat- 
ter of a libellous and irrelevant nature, which subjected the party who 
had filed them to be punished for contempt of Court; but there ap- 
peared to have been matter in the affidavits on the opposite side of an 
“ aggravating” kind, so that there was some extenuation. Mr. Gre- 
gory here attempted to address the Court, to explain that he had 
pleaded “ guilty” by the advice of counsel, but under some misappre- 
hension as to the consequences of doing so. The Court said, he could 
not be heard after pleading guilty. Mr. Gregory was then sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment for the libel on the Dake of Brunswick, and 
to twice that period for the other libel, as being more heinous in its 
nature and calculated to ruin Mr. Vallance in his profession. Again 
attempting to interrupt the Court, the prisoner was removed ir custody. 

On Monday, William Haynes, who had before been acquitted under 
a charge of murdering his wife by administering sulphate of potass, 
was convicted of administering that drug for the purpose of preventing 
The Jury accompanied their verdict with a 


| recommendation to mercy, under the belief that the prisoner was igno- 


rant of the properties of the drug. 

Michael Hayfield was tried for stabbing and cutting his infant son, 
with intent to murder him, in October last. Hayfield was in bad health, 
and had recently been discharged from the workhouse: he seems to 
have inflicted the wounds in a fit of despondency at the prospect of 
destitution ; and afterwards he cut his own throat. Both were put under 
medical care, and have recovered from the effects of their wounds, 
The Jury returned a verdict of “Guilty,” but recommended the pri- 
soner to mercy on account of his distressed condition. Though sen- 
tence of death was recorded, Mr. Justice Coltman stated, that in all 


| probability it would be commuted to a long term of imprisonment. 


George Dawson Lowndes, whose name has become notorious, was 
convicted, on Tuesday, of assaulting Charles Cotton, a lad. With 
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some indignation, the Recorder stated that he had received a com- 
munication from the prisoner, the seal of which he had not broken. 
Lowndes had been previously convicted on a similar indictment, in 
respect of which he was now sentenced to pay a fine of 1001. With 
regard to the present, the sentence was, that he should be imprisoned 
and kept to hard labour in the House of Correction for two years; 
at the expiration of which period, he should enter into security in 
the sum of 500/. to be of good behaviour to all her Majesty’s sub- 
jects for the term of five years; and that, further, he should be im- 
prisoned until the above-named fine should be paid, and until the 
above-named security should have been given. The Recorder re- 
marked, that the friends of the prisoner would now have an opportunity, 
in applying to the Secretary of State for a remission of the sentence, to 
lay before him such statements as might form the foundation of an in- 
quiry into the state of the prisoner’s mind; and if satisfactory or suffi- 
cient evidence could be given of his mental aberration or morbid ten- 
dency in a particular direction, some arrangement might be made by 
which he could be subjected to such proper restraint as would keep him 
from being a public nuisance and disgrace. 





The WYWrobinees. 

A public dinner, of considerable iuterest, took place at North- 
ampton on the 28th November, to celebrate the reélection of Mr. Ed- 
ward Harrison Barwell as Mayor. Mr. Vernon Smith, one of the 
Members for the borough, took the chair; supported by Earl Spencer, 
Mr. Raikes Currie the other Member, Lord Lilford, Mr. E. Bouverie, 
some clergymen and Dissenting ministers, and other gentlemen of local 
influence. The Mayor having proposed the health of the Borough 
Members, those gentlemen returned thanks. Mr. Smith reviewed the 
last session in Parliament, and mentioned a new vote he had given— 

He voted in favour of the motion of Mr. Villiers, to which be attached the 
consequence of a total repeal of the Corn-laws. He gave his vote on the oc- 
casion without addressing the House, because his views had been already and 
better explained by Lord Howick. Upon these principles he had voted—he 
took the ground he did. Not but that he would rather see the Corn law gra- 
dually abolished, beginning by a moderate fixed duty, until, by due notice, they 
had prepared the way for perfect freedom of trade. But the Government had 
left them no choice between the present scale and the motion; and between the 
present scale and free trade he could not hesitate. 

He totally objected to much done by the Anti-Corn-law League, and 
especially to its being directed against a particular interest, instead of 
geverally against all monopolies. He had opposed the Canada Wheat 
Bill, as being a totaliy delusive measure, creating a system of protec- 
tion ander the semblance of free trade. The plan of the Opposition, 
he said, during the last session, was to wait and see what measures 
were proposed, and to assist such as they considered to be good: but 
all they really had to do was to sit by aud watch the blunders of the 
Ministry. This led him to the grand blunder, the Education scheme— 

He would candidly own to them that he did sigh after something like a State 
education. (‘* No, no!”) We was aware that in saying so he differed from 
many persons whose epinions he highly valued. But it did neverthcless seem 
to him to be a heavy reproach to this country to say, that whereas we lived in 
the most religious country upon the fave of God’s earth, our very religion 
should be an impediment to education—that we, whose proud boast it was that 
we might worship God in the form we pleased, were unable to agree in what 
manner we should teach our children. The scheme of Sir James Graham he 
did at first hope would deserve support ; but as the likeness came out—as the 
skeleton head took the old Church-of-England frame, and the limbs the sem- 
blance of Churchwardens—it was very evident that it was doomed. 

Mr. Smith made use of some current topics—such as Sir Robert 
Peel’s last Tamworth speech and the “ Brummiagem bull,” and the con- 
dition of Ireland. He sneered at Sir Robert Peel’s constant demand 
for “a fair trial,” and the lateness of his measures: Sir Robert ought 
to ask fora day-after-the-fuir trial! He then passed on to diseuss some 
local matters. 

Ir. Raikes Currie followed; and also addressed some brief remarks 
to Jecal affairs, but soon concentrated his attention on questions of 
general interest. First he spoke of the Lezgue and its conquest of 
London— 

They could not exaggerate the meaning of that triumph, because it was a 
triumph gained in the stronghold of monopoly. It was gained against all the 
most powerful and united interests—the West India interest—the Canada in- 
terest—the great protected shipping interest—all knotted and banded together 
to oppose them. ‘Then their opponents had an admirable candidate. The first 
commercial name in Europe was represented by a gentleman who had no per- 
sonal enemies, who advocated no extreme opinions, and whose mercantile po- 
sition secured a very large support from men whose professed principles should 
have bound them to the Liberal party. But, in spite of these things, did the 
great body of the middle classes return with a triumphant majority the Free- 
trade candidate. And it was gained by no corrupt influeace, but by men who 
were appealed to by their reason, and were influenced accordingly. No doubt, 
meny things might be said against the Anti-Corn-law League, in common 
with all large bodies, which, dwelling upon one subject, ave likely to exaggerate 
it. He might here mention the name of a gentleman who was connected, in 
his own person and that of his nearest relative, largely and intimately with 
this county and town. He alluded to Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd, a gentleman 
not likely to countenance attacks upon property, and not very likely to mis- 
take that which endangers for that which secures it. Mr. Loyd was a gentle- 
man having an almost morbid aversion to mix himself up with public affairs: 
but he did feel so deeply impressed with the admirable manner in which the 
League had advocated their high and holy cause, with the sound reasoning, the 
copivus statistics, the cogent arguments, which in print aud otherwise they 
had placed before the public, that he determined upon overcoming his reluc- 
tance to take part in public affairs, and to write that remarkable and admirable 
letter in which he conveyed his adbesion to the Anti-Corn-law League. It 
would be difficult to overrate the importance of that letter in the City contest. 
Mr. Baring had stigmatized the League as attacking the rights of property. 
Mr. Loyd is a man of large property : he combines extensive, varied, and accu- 
rate knowledge, with remarkable powers of argument and expression—great 
commercial experience with an entire mastery of the whole range of econo- 
mical science. The monopolists might perhaps underestimate his acquire- 
ments, and sneer at his political economy ; but they could estimate his acres, 
understand his property, and they worshipped his Consols. 

Repeal of the Corn-laws he regarded not asa manufacturer’s question, 
but a labourer’s more than any other’s— 

d ight exaggerate the value of Corn-law repeal, but Corn-law repeal, 
ea, offered the only chance of extending trade, and extending 
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| trade offered she lowly possibility of feeding these mouths. Why, what did Mr. 
Gladstone my?) “Ff,” said he, “ you can show ni¢ that an increased employ- 
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ment for labour, arising from increased exports of manufactures, wi] repla 
the employment which you will displace in agriculture, the case is provea® 
Let it be granted that we take a large supply from Prussia, and that Prygi 
refuses to take our manufactured goods; in the long run so much the wo ‘ 
for Prussia. We pay for our corn in specie; but that only puts the exchan 
one stage further off. If we are yearly customers for Prussian corn, we an 
yearly procure silver to exchange for it. This puts into action another set of 
commercial operations. People always seem to think there is something pecy. 
liar about the precious metals: but merchants, who regularly trade in them 
know that silver, like any other commodity, will be sold for the greatest quan. 
tity of something else which the holders in Brazil or elsewhere can obtain for 
it; and so, mystify the matter by as many intervening exchanges as yoy 
please, something produced, manufactured, and carried by us, will eventual} 
pay for the Prussian corn. And so, in the words of Ricardo, “ Take care of 
the imports, and the exports will take care of themselves.” He admitted, that 
to suppose a repeal of the Corn-laws would be a panacea for all the evils of the 
country, would be to grievously overstate the case. He believed that it woulg 
only afford breathing-time—time just to look around. But then, look what 
that breathing-time amounts to: just this—whether we live or die. Repeal of 
the Corn-laws was but one point of free trade, but it did seem to be the vulner. 
able point ; and when they saw a breach in the wall, they were surely right to 
concentrate their force against it. 

He deprecated attacks on the landowners, as unjust, and tending to 
injure the cause— 

fle did not see how education upon a large and comprehensive scale could 
be carried without it. He did not see how the Voluntary system could ever 
carry education into villages, where a squire who took an interest in the in. 
struction of the poor was not a rule but a fortunate accident. Unless you had 
a permanent fund to resort to, how could you hope to effect any real good? 
He shared the opinions of his colleague, Mr. Smith, on this point. There 
were parties—Mr. Roebuck was one—who desired that education should be 
strictly secular. He had given that proposition his most serious consideration, 
and he must say that he was not prepared to support it. It did seem to him, 
that in a Christian country, it was impossible to propose to offer to children an 
education in which religion was never to be mentioned. The Church in this 
country is an irresistible power, against waich no Government can go. Now 
he would say—show me the minimum of intolerance which you insist upon; 
and having got that, he would close with them upon the ground that, having 
got education, you had got a means of diminishing the intolerance. 

The Chairman proposed the health of Earl Spencer; and when that 
nobleman rose to return thanks, he was kept standing, by the continued 
cheers of the company, the report says for “ full twenty minutes”! 
Lord Spencer began with some complimentary allusions to his former 
connexion with Northampton, and to Mr. Barwell’s consistent assertion 


| of Liberal opinions, when it entailed obloquy and oppression— 





| cheering.) 


“ Mr. Barwell has achieved a great triumph—the greatest triumph of the 
kind that it was possible for man to achieve—the triumph of honourable con- 
duct and public and private principle over malevolence and obloquy. (Great 
It is gratifying to us all—I confess it is gratifying to me—to 
know that the gentleman who has achieved this triumph belongs to the same 
party to which you and I belong. I will say, too, that such a triumph as this 
no one of our opponents ever gained. I will go further, and say that such a 
triumph no one of our opponents ever can gain. (7Zremendous cheering.) 
And why do I say so? Because I have such a reliance on the honour and 
integrity of the party with which I have acted—such a confidence and such an 
estimation of the principles which keep the friends of liberty together—that, 
whatever may be their political hostility to an opponent, the Liberal party 
will never try to run down a man’s private character because he may differ 
from them in political principles.” (Jtenewed applause.) 

Remarking that, for some years past, his attention had been too much 
withdrawn from general polities to enable him to address them usefully 
on such subjects, he declared that, with respect to free trade, nel- 
ther of the two Members could be stronger advocates of it than he 
was— 

“ The only time I addressed the House of Lords on the subject, what I said 
was to the same effect. Iam anxious not to be misunderstood on this point. 
I ama landed proprietor and an occupier of land, and 1 have no other means 
of subsistence. If L were to say that I desired a repeal of the Corn-laws, be- 
lieving, at the same time, that it would destroy the landed interest, you might 
say that I was a very honest man, but you would certainly not say I wasa 
wise one. But I believe no such thing. I quite agree with what Mr. Currie 
has said. I believe that this is a question of the most essential importance to 
the welfare of the empire at large. But I do not believe that the repeal of the 
Corn-laws would tend materially to lower the price of corn. I believe it would 
raise wages and increase the employment of the people. Thus, although it 
would not lower the price of corn, it would bring increased means of buying it. 
I believe, too, that it would be followed by a great increase in the price of corn 
on the Continent; and the effect of this would be, that our manufacturers 
would be enabled better to compete with the manufacturers of the Continent. 
With respect to the objection that foreigners will not take our manufactures 
in exchange—as Mr. Currie has said, if we have their corn they must be paid 
for it; and if they are to be paid for it, I know of only one way of paying them, 
direct!y or indirectly, and that is by the industry of the people. I 
set little value on reciprocity treaties. If we take from the foreigner 
corn, we must pay for it with our manufactures, if not directly, indi- 
rectly; and the effect of such a trade must be to raise the Continental price of 
corn to our level, not to reduce ours to theirs.” They would well understand 
why he, declaring himself an advocate for a total repeal of the Corn-laws, 
was anxious not to be misunderstood. He should ke sorry indeed if such a 
change should involve the ruin of the agriculturists, with whom he was now 
associated: but he had no such belief. He believed, on the contrary, that it 
would be for their benefit as well as for the benefit of the country at large. 
(Much cheering.) 

Subsequently, Lord Spencer declared that he entirely agreed with the 
two Members on the subject of education— 

As their views had seemed to excite some little disapprobation, he felt bound, 
sharing in their views, to take his share also in the disapprobation. ( Cheers.) 
He agreed with them, that to think of undertaking the education of the people 
without the aid of the State, was absurd. Mr. Currie had adverted to the 
education among agricultural classes. He would refer to the report of the con- 
dition of the manufacturing classes; and could they believe in the existence of 
an extent of private cliarity adequate to overcome so great an aggregate of evil ? 
They must have recourse to the State for aid. He thought Mr. Smith had 
been somewhat misunderstood, for what he had said went only to that extent. 
Although he was, be hoped, perfectly sincere and conscientious as a member of 
the Church of England—believing it to be, in doctrine and discipline, the best 
establishment going—yet they all knew him well enough to know that he was 
for entire religious equality. He would give to every individual the privilege 
of worshiping God after his own conscience, without subj-cting him to any 
disqualifications or invidious distinctions. A man’s religion was a question 
between his God and himself, in which man had no right to interfere. But the 
State had a duty to perform, and it was a most important duty—to see that the 
people were educated in the principles of that religion which they all professed 
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in common ; and he, therefore, set his face against any plan of education which 
did not include religion as an important feature. When, however, he said 
that, he meant that the religion to be taught in the National Schools should 
not interfere with doctrinal or sectarian points, A plan of education upon his 
principles had not yet been carried into effect. But it must be—it certainly 
would be—because it was in the eternal justice of things. (Great cheering.) | 
Among the other speakers was Lord Lilford; who “ might be allowed 
to say, as a landowner, that he could not be an Anti-Corn-law Leaguer : 
he candidly confessed that he was not a convert to the doctrines of Free 
Trade.” ‘The Reverend J. Sergeaunt s‘ated that he had heard a farmer 





say, the other day, that he should like to see Sir Robert Peel on a 
sliding-scale without any rests; and another clergyman, the Reverend 
H. W. Wilson, avowed his concurrence with a writer who advocated a 
pill to admit Dissenters to our Universities. 


A public meeting at Coventry, on Wednesday, “ to take into consi- 
deration Mr. Sharman Crawford’s proposition to stop the supplies until 
the country be fairly, fully, and equally represented in the House of 
Commons,” resolved upon a requisition to the Borough Members to 
support Mr, Crawford in the next session. 

Ata monthly meeting of the Liverpool Anti- Monopoly Association, 
on Wednesday, attended by Mr. Cobden and others of the League, 
4,100/. was subscribed towards the 100,0V00/. fund; and the local sub- 
scription is expected to reach 7,000/. 

The state of the labouring-classes in Dorsetshire is the subject of 
special and active discussion. Mr. Richard Briusley Sheridan receutly 
published some account of the miserably insuflicient wages, the squalid 
dwellings, the confined space, leading to the inmost immoral practices— 
all things previously asserted over and over again, but now confirmed 
by the testimony of an independent country-gentleman. Some persons, 
including certain clergymen, denied Mr. Sheridan’s statements ; but, as 
he remarks in a letter to the Times, in doing so they corroborate what 
they contravene. Oue clergyman mentions a couple (the man being 
very aged) whose wages are 2s. 6d. and three loaves; aud several men 
who have from 2s, with all, or to5s. a week with part, of their food. Mr. 
Sheridan says, the price of a peck of wheat per diem has been consi- 
dered the proper rate of wages for a labourer; that would be 9s. 9d. a 
week, at the present cost of wheat: but figures are adduced to show 
that even that sum is sufficient. For example, a man, his wife, and 
eight children, earn 11s. 6d.a week: they spend it thus—10 loaves, 5s. ; 
half a bushel of barley, 1s. 6d.; soap and candles, 10d.; 11 pounds of 
suet to mix with potatoes and bread, 6d.; house-rent, 2s. 3d. ; total, 
10s. 1d.; leaving 1s. 5d. to clothe and supply with other necessaries 
ten persons! Further, the lower rates of wages, 6s, or 78., are given in 
particular districts—not generally throughout the couuty ; which proves 
that there is injustice somewhere. 

Lord Ashley comes out in support of Mr. Sheridan ; the purity of whose 
motives he boldly asserts. At the Sturminster agricultural dinner, last 
week, he observed that Dorsetshire was becoming a by-word in men’s 
mouths. He asked whether such charges were true? whether the cot- 
tages were filthy, ill drained, and calculated to increase immorality and 
disease ?— 

“ Are we prepared to refute these statements or not? Is the rate of wages 
afforded to the labourer a fair remuneration for lis labour, and in fair proportion 
to the protits of the soil? Or if the evil is not to be traced to this cause, and 
if it is not immediately obvious what it is, I advise that counsel be taken be- 
tween the owners and occupiers of land to discover where it be, and endeavour 
to find the remedy ; for 1 am sure that something must be done. 


our luxuries, and let this be commenced with the highest and wealthiest in the 
county.” (Loud cheers.) 

He gave his hearers good advice—to pay their labourers in money 
and in good time, to shut not the gleaners out from their fields, and to 
avoid the truck system. He exhorted those present to look the charges 
full in the face, and to disprove the evil, or remedy it. 


Incendiarism makes progress in the agricultural districts. Last week, | 


twelve fires of the kind occurred in Bedfordshire. One was on a farm 
at Clapham, occupied by a My. Crisp, and is susposcd to have been 
provoked by his use of a threshing-machine. On the farm of a Mr. 
Eames, some labourers endeavoured to sink the water-buckets while a 
hay-rick was bluzing, and others wrung the necks of some fowls. ‘The 
master of a Sunday-school confessed to being the author of the last fire. 
Tuesday’s Gazette offered various rewards for the discovery of the 
ersons who had caused four fires on the nights of the 18th and 19th 
ovember, in Suffolk, and of another on the 27th, in Northampton- 
shire. 
A gross and fatal instance of superstition has occurred in Cheshire. 


Among the labourers of the Grand Junction Railway, 2t Crewe, are | 


several Mormonites; one of whom, Pugmire, induced his wife, by his 
importunities, to be baptized into “the order.” ‘The officiating priest 
was one Cartwright, a blacksmith; the time was Thursday night, the 
23d November. It was dark aud stormy, the river was swollen with 
rains, and ihe stream was rapid. Although about to be confined with a 


fourth child, the woman was stripped almost naked, and led into the | 


water. ‘The priest happened to lose his hold of her arm; she was car- 
ried away by the stream, and drowned. ‘The husband went home, and 
told his neighbours what had happened; saying, “ it was the will of 
God that she should be drowned,” aud adding, that * it was the weak- 
ness of her faith that caused it; but he was now satisfied that she was 
in glory.” A Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of ‘ Mauslaughter ” 
against Pugmire and Cartwright; and they have been committed to 
Chester Castle for trial. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Peirse Somerset Butler, the son of Colonel Butler, the present 
Member for Kilkenny County, was returned Member for the same 
County, on Friday, in the room of Major Bryan, deceased. Mr, Butler 
ls one of the dismissed Magistrates, and a Repealer. ‘There was no 
Opposition, 

On Friday, Mr. Timothy O’Brien, a Repealer, was proposed as 
Mayor of Dublin, by Alderman O'Connell; and elected by the Town- 
Council, witb a majority of 4 over his opponent, Mr. Fraucis Brady. 








The Irish papers publish a correspondence between the attornies for 
Mr. O'Connell and his fellow-defendants and Mr. Napier the eminent 
counsel; whose retentiou is a subject of dispute between the opposing 
parties. The attornies say that he was retained by them, as they left a 
retainer at his house in towa while he was in the country. Oa the 
other hand, he says that he personally received the applicatien of the 
Crown Solicitor before he beard of theirs, and therefore conceives him- 
self bound to abide by the side from whom he first had notice. 

One of the defendants in the State prosecutions, the Reverend Peter 
James Tyrrell, parish-priest of Lusk, died on Monday night, after a 
brief illness, of which erysipelas was the prominent symptom. The 
Evening Freeman aitributes his illness to a cold caught on the 7th Oc- 
tober; when, during the darkness of the night and in a constant rain, 
he was abroad among his parishioners, anuouncing to them the Govern- 
ment proclamation agaiust the Clontarf meeiing, aud preventing them 
from attending it; the malady having been aggravated by the auxiety 
and excitement of the law proceedings. Mr. Johu O'Connell, “ by 
order of the Committee,” had issued aa address of condolence to the 
parishioners of Lusk and the neighbouring parishes; saying— 

“ The shortness of the notice will not allow—did other difficulties not exist 
in the critical circumstances of the time and the ever-active malignity of our 
enemies, ever on the watch for opportunities to create disturbance—that an orgas 
nized assemblage and procession worthy of the occasion should attend his 
honourcd remains to the grave. But you, his parishioners and neighbours, and 
many of us from Dublin, who knew, revered, and loved him, will be there in 
peace. * * * It will be the care of the Repeal Association, without loss of 
time, to have upreared to his sacred memory a befitting monument, which shall 
record to our disfranchised [? enfranchised } posterity his labours, his virtues, 
and his devotion to Old ireland !” 

Nothing of interest occurred at the weekly meeting of the Repeal 
Association, on Monday. Tom Steele took the lead in O'Connell's 
absence. ‘ihe rent for the week was 9951. 
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The great Limerick dinner to Mr n, to celebrate his 
accession to the Repeal eause, took Before the 
dinner, there was a kind of “ monster meeting”; the trades escorting 
Mr. O'Brien into the town in something like military array. At Bank 
Place, Mr. O'Brien addressed the people. The dinner was held at six 
o’elock, in Northumberland Buildinzs; where about 350 persons sat 
down to table. Mr. O'Connel! presided ; and at the principal table were 
Sir David Roche, M.P., Myr. Caleb Powell, M.P, Mr. John O'Brien, 
M.P., Dean Coll, Mr. Charles O°Connell, Mr. Maurice O'Connell, and 
Mr. Daniel O’Connell junior, Several letters of apology from lead- 
ing Repealers, for not attending, were read; one from the titular Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, who took occasion to give a fling at the Whi 

“To talk to such a people as the Irish of a mere change of Administration, 
satisfactory measures, would only draw from 
them the same playful ridicule in which they indulge regarding the vast arma- 
ments that are sent to preserve a peace which is not endangered. Let not the 
Whigs, equally enemies to Repeal as the ‘Tories, lay it to their hearts that they 
can deceive, more than the others can coerce, a people who are peaceably re- 
solved on the legislative independence of Ireland.” 

The speaking was for the most part uncommonly flat. Vhe Chair- 
man could impart to the toast “The Repeal of the Union” no spice of 











or ashifting of political parties, as 








Iam not | 


prepared to say what; but, if necessary, let us practise more self-denial, abridge | 
| they differed in future, he (Mr. O'Connell) would suspect his own judgment to 


| 

| 

| : : , é 

| O’Brien) “I can rely on you, Sir; and (addressing Mr. S. O Brien) I can 
| 


novelty or vivacity ; and he introdueed the toast of the evening with- 
out much freshness, though with suflicient emphasis, ia the compliments 
which he paid to Mr, Smith O'Brien’s consistency and independence. 
He virtually appointed the new Repealer one of his licutenants— 

Mr. O’Brien and himself had differed in the details of what measures were 
necessary for Ireland, but they were now thoroughly agreed in opinion ; and, if 


| be wrong, and in all probability go over to his friend’s. ie knew not bow the 
cause of Ireland might in the ensuing session be retarded by pending cireum- 
stances; but if he were incapacitated from aiding it as vigorously as he would 
| wish, there were men to fill Lis station in that respect. (Z'erning to Mr. John 





more than rely upon you.” (Cheers.) 
Mr. Smith O'Brien adverted to the reasons for his last step. Ie said 
that nothing could surpass the good intentions of the Whig Govern- 
| ment towards Ireland; but their measures were contumeliously rejected ; 
| and, after wailing for fifteen years fur justice to Ireland at the hands 
of the Imperial Parliament, he had given up the hope. He alluded to 
the course ofeveuts since Sir Robert Peel had come into power; de- 
clared that State prosecutions bad never commenced on charges more 
unfounded than the present; observed that Government dared uot at- 
tempt a similar course in England—with the Ani-Corn-law League, 
for instance ; and he adopted some of the sentiments that had provoked 
attack,—such, for example, as denying the right of the Ivish Parliament 
to barter away the legislation of Ireland; a right also denied by the 
Irish House of Commons ia 1782. He imitated Mr, O'Connell in some 
| notice of the Army— 
“What has the Prime Minister himself said in reference to the popular 
He said it was not to be put down by the influence of 
zument, but that it was to be suppressed by 
izes with us; 








movement in Ireland ? 
opinions or by the force of 2 : ( 
| bayonets. Now, I say that a large portion of the Army s) mpathi 
| the greater part of the private soldiers are with us; and we therefore tell you 
| not to rely on military power as the means for puttlag down the public opinion 
in thiscountry. (Loud cheers.) That sentiment Ladopt. (Renewed cheers.) 
I tell the British Government here, in the presence of their reporter, that if 
they have no other means for maintaining the Union or connexion between 
ir hold upon this couutry is very slender 

















the two countries but the bayonet, their 
indeed.” (Tremendous cheers.) ? 

Mr. O'Brien closed with proposing “ Daniel O'Conuell, the Liberator 
of Ireland.” In acknowledging the compliment, Mr. O'Connell uttered 
a good deal like former remarks about the progress of Repeal. He 
alluded to the trial, with a kind of auticipatory protest against the 
verdict— 

“An indictment more falsely char 








ring individuals was never yet framed, 
(Cheers.) ‘They charge us with sedition and disloyalty. Oh, they are disloyal 
who would turn the hearts of the Irish people from the Queen. (Loud cries 
of “ Hear, hear!) I say L utterly deny the charge, and burl the untruth in 
the teeth of anybody bat a Queen's counsel or an Attorney-General, 
(Laughter.) 1am asked what is to become of the indictment ? My auswer is, 
that depends upon the Jury. (“ /lear, hear! *) It may take some time at 


trial, but the result must be an inevitable triamph to Repeal! if we get a fair 





| taken an active part in putting down bigotry and fanaticism. If the Jury be 


jury. (“ Hear, hear !”) It isa good deal upon the dice—we may throw and 
. » f f°? ave alws 
be triumphant, or we may be defeated. (“ Hear, hear!) 1 bave always 
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composed of that faction,—and take notice that, during the revision of the 
Grand Jury-list, the Orange party had their usual electioneering agents pre- 
sent,—there is little hope for us. (* Hear, hear, hear !”’) 1 am asked kow they 
can find a verdict on that indictment? They may convict me for being a 
Popish agitator—( Laughter)—but as to conspiracy, I loath the word—the 
idea of conspiracy never entered my mind. No; I belong to a great national 
combination.” 

He mingled exhortations to tranquillity with the usual mystification 
about war; seeming to threaten passive hostility in lreland— 

“Tt would indeed break my heart to think that there should be any dis- 
turbance. I would abandon the Repeal cause if there was any outbreak. 
Don’t the people see that their enemies are perfectly prepared with troops, 
artillery, and ammunition ? 
rebellion of 1798 that carried the Union. (“ Hear!”) Give me but that 
noble tranquillity which I conjured you to observe, and the Repeal is certain. 
( Cheers.) The present staff of army cannot last here two years. At present 
every warlike preparation is made, The Rhadamanthus—(Laughter)—the 
Cerberus, and the Proserpine, and I don’t know how many other ancient 
names—(Laughter)—are ready to convey troops everywhere through Ireland : 
but I remind the people, that the Emperor of Russia is threatening England 
—there are marchings in Greece—and they are fomenting disturbances in 
Servia—(‘* Hear, hear !”)—and England cannot pass two years without want- 
ing Ireland; and military force could never contrive to cut down a people, pro- 
vided they kept themselves always in the right.” ( Cheers.) 

He made a disclosure— 

“ It has been suggested to me, that if I consented to abandon the Repeal, 
the prosecutions would be given up, or, even if convicted, the sentence would 
not be enforced: that offer was made to me. I said at once, there shall be no 
compromise of the Repeal. I would rot in a dungeon first. (Loud and 
enthusiastic cheering.) No; not while I have breath will I make a compro- 
mise. The Repeal! (2?enewed applause.) While I live I shall continue to 
argue Iveland’s right to a domestic Parliament; and if I be incarcerated, my 
pen will enable me to teach my countrymen my sentiments.” ( Cheers.) 

The company kept up the convivial oratory till long after midnight. 


Several gun-boats have been launched in the waiters of the Upper Shan- 
non, whither they were conveyed by the Penelope steamer. They are 
immense boats, with great beam, capable of carrying two guns and 
accommodating a i yiy of men; they are double-banked, and 
As floating batteries, they are most 








each pulled by twelve rowers. 
formidable. 





It is said, that when all the vessels which are under orders have ar- 
rived, the Irish squadron wil! consist of one line-of-battle ship—ihe 
Caledonia, Captain Alexander Milne, with the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Bowles—two frigaies, two sloops, and eleven steamers. 

A great wonderment was made in Dublin, on Thursday last week, 
about a “seizure of arms”; but it has all been explained away. On 
board a steamer that arrived from Liverpool, was a puncheon marked 
“empty”; but the head falling out, it was seen to contain 12 muskets, 
12 swords, 6 pistols, 12 pike-heads, and some handcuffs. Information 
vas given to the Police; «ho seized the puncheon, and also a man named 
Wilson or Clements, who had it in charge, and who prevaricated when 
questioned. This person was examined at Henry Sireet Police-office, 
on Friday; when Mr. Edmonds, a merchant, also came forward, and 
explained. ‘The arms had been procured in England, for a vessel 
which was about to sail to the coast of Afriea; an Order in Council, 
permitting their importation into Ireland, had not been obtained, to 
avoid delay ; some person in England had marked the cask “ empty,” 
apparently thinking to do the consignee a service, but without au- 
thority ; and Mr. Wilson, who had charge of the puncheon, really knew 
very little about the matter, and was only desirous not to get his friends 
into a scrape. The Magistrate expressed himself quite satisfied with 
the explanation, and Mr, Wilson was discharged. ‘lhe arms, valued a 
101, were detained, and Mr. Edmonds was advised to memorialize the 
Lord-Lieutenant to request that they might be given up; which he did, 
with success, 

The Carlow Sentinel mentions a murderous assault committed on a 
Policeman, at the White Mountain, on the 28th November. A bayonet 
had been wrested from him by two men, who knocked him down and 
stabbed him; and he lay in a very dangerous state. 





Foreign and Colontal. 

Spary.—Ministerial matters at Madrid are all in confusion again. 
Che events have been important, but they need no great space for the 
narration. S. Olozaga’s short-lived Government adopted three mea- 
sures, which are severally assigned as the chief causes of its disruption : 
it suspended the reorganization of the National Guard, which had been 
decreed by the previous Cabinet ; issued a decree reinstating all officers 
appointed uncer Espartero’s rule, who had lost their places through the 
revolution; and it proposed S, Domenech, a man disliked by the Mode- 
rados, to be Home Minister, ‘‘he reorganization of the Nationa 
as suspended on the 26th; when a mob assembled, raising revo- 
ary cries. Troops were called out; they charged the crowd, and 
some persons were wounded. ‘Thus rendered odious out of doors, the 
Ministry had also provoked hostility in the Cortes, by its Liberalisin 
in other measures, ‘The Chamber of Deputies is divided into three sec- 
tions,—the Right, or Moderado; the Left, or Progresista ; and the Centre, 
or Juste Milieu, a party of forty, which seems to combine impractica- 








ration and a sincere desire for the public good: S. Cortina heads it. 
The Left put forward, as candidate for the Presidency, S. Lopez, with 
whom it has but imperfect sympathies ; the Moderados, S. Pidal. This 
time the Centre sided with the Moderados; and on the 27th, S. Pidal 
was elected. Olozaga then, on the 28th, called upon the Queen to dis- 
solve the Cortes ; and several ineredible reports are told of the means by 
which he overcame her reluctance. The received story is, that he ob- 
tained a secret audience of the Queen, bolted the outer door, and drew 
from his pocket a decree, (which he had prepared without the privity 
of his colleagues,) complete in all but the signature; which he re- 
quested her toadd. She objected, and was about to retire: the Minister 
interrupted her passage, and bolted the inner door, to prevent her re- 
treat. ‘The Queen sat down at a table, and Olozaga, in a voice partly 
familiar and partly serious, said, “ Vamos! firma, vuestra Majestad.” 
The Queen was silent, but signed the document. It is even asserted, 
with much earnestness, that Olozaga took her hand and forced her to 
do so! On the following morning, by the advice of the Marqueza de 





Let the people recollect that it was the fomented | 





| duction and establishment of a constitution. 





| matured, 


9 Bir 
Santa Cruz, she told this story to Narvaez, when he came to Teceive 
the pass-word of the day. He called S. Pidal and the four Vice-Pregj. 
dents of the Congress; Serrano joined the consultation ; and the Tesult 
was that the Queen issued a decree dismissing Olozaga. The accuseg 
Minister denies the truth of this tale, and threatens to prosecute a paper 
that published it: his friends treat it as the invention of the Moderadog, 
As soon as Olozaga’s dismissal was announced, all the other Ministers 
resigned, except S. Frias and General Serrano; but eventually they algg 
resigned. S. Gonzalez Bravo, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Cop. 
egress, a Moderado not of commanding influence, was appointed to be 
Foreign Minister, with power to construct a Cabinet. Serrano would 
not be a member of it, but held aloof. Bravo's first act was to pro. 
pose, in the Chamber of Deputies, a motion for excluding S. Oloza 
from the sittings of the Congress; and the motion had been referreq 
to a Committee. 

General Narvaez had withdrawn the resignation of his office as, Cap. 
tain-General of New Castile. It is reported that new plots to assasgj. 
nate him had been discovered. 

PortuGAL.—Lisbon advices of the 20th November give a bad view 
of the state of public affairs: the once popular Government, being 
feeble, is growing arbitrary ; and Senhor Costa Cabral has promulgated 
a project of law, with a long and virulent disquisition for preamble, to 
correct the abuses of the press—id est, to crush the utterance of opinion 
in the press. 

GrEECE.—The National Assembiy was opened by King Otho, at 
Athens, on the 20th November. The Deputies first attended Divine 
service in the metropolitan church, and listened to an oration by the 
Professor of Philosophy. Adjourning to the Hall of the Assembly, they 
received a benediction from the Bishop of Attica, and took the pre. 
scribed oaths. The eldest member was elected President, and the 
youngest Secretary. King Otho, who was well received, opened the 
Assembly with this speech— 

* Plenipotentiaries of the Nation—I appear in the midst of you with the 
joyful persuasion that this Assembly will be productive of good to our beloved 
Greece. 

“From the very foundation of the monarchy several liberal institutions 
were established, with the view of preparing for the introduction of the definite 
constitution. Free municipal laws, provincial councils, and trial by jury, were 
the precursors of representative government in Greece. 

“ Our task now is to place the crowning-stone on this edifice by the intro- 
i With the support of the Al- 
mighty, let us now unite our efforts for the establishment of a fundamental 
law, suitable to the real wants and circumstances of the state, and adapted to 
advance and secure the true interest of all. Yes, let wisdom and justice reign 
in all strength, and let the tie of mutual affection unite us all. In forming the 
constitution of our common country, let us not be sparing in mutual conces- 
sions; but let the common desire to advance and consolidate the prosperity of 
the state alone inspire and guide us. 

“ You know, gentlemen, my love for the nation, in which I have never failed 
under any circumstances; and, with this feeling, I desire neither more nor less 
power than is necessary for the safety and prosperity of Greece. Let us make 
a compact with each other, which by its suitability may give assurance of sta- 
bility and duration. The whole civilized world has its eyes fixed on us, and 
history will judge of our work by its results. 

* With full confidence in your enlightened patriotism, I open this Assembly. 
May God, in lis goodness, grant that it prove beneficial and advantageous to 
Greece. The prosperity of Greece is my prayer—is my glory.” 

A report has reached Paris, that M. Kalergi, who is a brother of the 
Colonel! Kalergi that took so prominent a part in the late Grecian revo- 
Jution, and who had for many years been settled in Russia, had been 
ordered by the Czar to quit his dominions. 

InprA.—The over-land Indian mail brings intelligence from Bombay 
to the Ist November. ‘The principal point of interest isthe Punjaub, 
and the sequel of the sanguinary intrigues carried on there. The last 
mail made known the assassination of Shere Singh and all his family, at 
the instigation of Dhyan Singh ; the slaughter of Dhyan Singh by Ajeet 
Singh; and the installation of Dhuleep Singh, a supposititious son of old 
Runjeet Singh, seven years of age. After the death of Dhyan Singh, 
his son, Heera Singh, procured the codperation of General Ventura, a 
French officer who had long been in the service of the Sikhs, and at- 

acked the city and its fortifications ; of which they soon got possession. 
Ajeet Singh endeavoured to escape by being lowered from the walls in 
a basket; but he was seen by a soldier, who slew him, cut off his head, 
and carried it to Heera Singh. A lac of rupees rewarded the soldier. 
Heera Singh assumed the post of Prime Minister to Dhuleep Singh, 
There are several reports of subsequent events,—that Heera Singh had 
been killed; that certain uncles of his were dissatisfied with him; and 
that Gholab Singh was approaching Lahore with an army of 25,000 
men, to support or oppose the new Prime Minister: but all these rumours 
are apocryphal. It seems to be certain that the place was in great con- 
fusion; and three out of four of the French officers who had so greatly 
aided in consolidating the government of Runjeet Singh had departed; 
General Allerd haviug been dead some time since, and General Avita- 
bile and General Court having retired to the British territory. 

Lord E!lenborough remained at Barrackpore; but he was expected 
to repair to the North-west provinces as soon as his plans should be 
The “ Army of Exercise,” which he had mustered at differ- 
ent points on the Jumna, was upwards of 30,000 strong ; and appeared 





+ See ee bee als 4 ie ; : | to be ready to act in case of need on Gwalior or Bundeleund, still dis- 
bility with impartiality, aud whimsical inconsistency withtemperate mode- | 


turbed, or on the Punjaub; and it is generally thought probable that 


| possession will be taken of the territory on any favourable opportunity. 


The Times thus sums up the “incalculable” political advantages of 


| taking possession— 


| 


“It is there where Nature appears to have established the bulwarks of India 
against all invasions from the North and Westward. It is fertile; it is health- 
ful for Europeans; it is intersected with noble rivers; and a large portion of its 
inhabitants pant for the moment when the British troops will take the rule 
from out of the hands of their oppressors. ‘I'he Mahomedans in Lahore are 
anxious that they should be governed by Europeans. It is through that 
country that all invasions are apprehended; and the instant that it is known 
to the disaffected among the inhabitants of India that England is mistress of 
the Punjaub, they will succumb. * * The possession of the Punjaub 
(which, as it is well known, means the district of the Five Rivers) belongs to 
India ; and when it and its dependent provinces along the Indus, as well ag 
Cashmere in the mountains, have become British, then may India be called 
consolidated and united into one magnificent whole, from the Soleiman Moun- 
tains, Westward of the Indus, to the frontiers of Birmah on the Eastward, and 
from the Himalavas to Cape Comorin.” 
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Scinde was tranquil; but the troops were suffering from ill-health. 
Sir Charles Napier was at Kurrachee, whither his wife and family had 
gone to join him. 

*'The reports from Cabul are of the usual kind: the unpopularity of 
Dost Mohammed, and his difficulty in controlling the unruly people, in- 
creased ; and he had thought it necessary to set a body of spies to watch 
Akhbar Khan, his son; who accused him of too great partiality to the 
English. ; 

Reports had been received at Bombay, through a travelling Jew mer- 
chant, confirming previous accounts of the death of Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Connolly. 

Holkar, the enervated and dissipated ruler of Mulwa, died at Indore 
on the 24th October. fis successor was an adopted child, only nine 
ears of age; but the British Resident, Sir Claude Martin Wade, had 
made such arrangements that no confusion was apprehended during the 
long minority. 

Two matters of law excited continued interest at Bombay. Before 
the departure of the October mail, ten men had been sentenced to trans- 
portation for various terms, having been members of a gang—a kind of 
joint-stock company—of robbers, who had plundered the ships in the 
port, had carried on their trade for thirty years, and had latterly divided 
booty at the rate of 70,000/. a year! Subsequently, the property of all 
the felons was forfeited to the Crown, and sold. 

The other affair was a conjugal dispute between a young Parsee lady 
and her husband. We somewhat abridge the narrative— 

“In enterprise and intelligence, the Parsees, as is well known, exceed 
any other native race in India. They have in Bombay a sort of tribunal, 
called Punchayet; to which, with the permission of the Government, many 
of their disputes have been referred for adjudication. This tribunal had no 
power of compelling obedience to its decrees: it nevertheless endeavoured, 
by uniting to its body every man of wealth or influence of the sect, to conso- 
lidate its powers, and to establish a permanent control over the other members 





of their community. Among other privileges, it latterly assumed the right of | 


allowing a man not having any children, without any previous divorce, but 
with the consent of his wife, when she despaired of issue, to take a concubine 
in order to have heirs. But, according to the testimony of the most enlight- 


ened Parsees, there is no mention in their sacred books of any thing like a | 


second marriage during the lifetime of tie wife—a person whom the husband 
pledges himself to love and to cherish with the same fidelity asa Christian does. 
In conformity with the usual Indian practice, the Parsees betroth their children 
when very young; so that no liberty of choice is allowed. ‘I'he lady whose 
case has come into question is named Perozbhaee, and is about twenty-two 
years of age. She is more accomplished than any of her country women— 
speaks English, draws and paints, and plays on the pianoforte: bence 
she is disliked by the others; aad among the rest, by her husband’s 
mother and sisters, at whose hands she suffered much _ ill-treatment. 
She went to her father’s house. The husband was then influenced by his 
female friends to insist on his wife’s return. Sle did go back; but her recep- 
tion and treatment were that of one who was to be sacrificed to their hatred. 
The husband then took a girl of sixteea as his second wife, although no divorce 
had ever been allowed or pronounced. By the advice of some of her friends, 
an application was made on behalf of Perozbhaee to the British court of law, 
and a suit for restitution of conjugal rights was instituted in her behalf. The 
agents for the defence contended, that the Supreme Court of Bombay had no 
jurisdiction over Parsees; but the Court overruled the objection. An appeal 
was brought forward on the side of the husband against that decision of the 
Court ; and the matter was referred to the decision of the Queen in Council, in 
London. Having obtained the right of appeal, the partisans of the Punchayet 
surrounded the father with a cabal, and induced him to desist from pursuing 
his daughter’s rights. The lady is in despair, and has threatened to destroy 
herself. ‘The British express hopes that the Supreme Court will maintain its 
dignity and its jurisdiction, by ordering all the bigamists among the Parsees to 
be tried before the Criminal Sessions. Unless such a plan be adopted, there is 
no knowing where the unbridled licence of the young Parsees will end ; for they 
ate now, contrary to their own laws, and in defiance of the British law, cast- 
ing aside their first and marrying second wives, thereby scattering misery 
among many families.” 

A correspondent of the Morning Post states, that Captain Adolphus 
Hay Landers, K.S.F., who formerly distinguished himself in the service 
of Spain and Portugal, has recently been travelling in the Shand coun- 
try, which is conterminous with the Burman empire, but independent 
of it: he has secured the friendship of the Monarch, who may be a 
useful counterpoise to the Emperor of Burmah; and has made a more 
important acquisition—the discovery of that desideratum in manufac- 
tures, a vegetable black dye, of beautiful and lasting quality. 

Cuina.—The latest Chinese news is from Macao, to the 28th Au- 
gust. It is not of great importance, and may be briefly dismissed. 
The official report to the Emperor, respecting the mal-treatment of the 
shipwrecked crews of the Nerbudda and Anne, in the beginning of 
1842, had been published. It confirmed the English accounts, and 
totally disproved the statements of the Formosa authorities, who had 
represented to the Emperor that the crews had landed with hostile in- 
tentions, and had been bravely vanquished in fight. An Imperial 
decree ordered that two of the principal local authorities should be 
deprived of their rank and handed over to the Board of Punishment ; 
and that other officers, who had been rewarded for their imaginary 
conflict and victory, should be deprived of their honours thus fraudu- 
lently obtained. 

Some persons contemplated openly sending opium to the Chinese 
ports; claiming admission for it under the section of the commercial 
tariff which provided for the levy of five per cent du y on all “ un- 
enumerated articles”; but Sir Henry Pottinger had issued a public 
notice, that the section could not apply to articles declared contraband 
by the Chinese. 

Much dissatisfaction had been created among the Hong merchants 
by the levy from them of 4,000,000 dollars, which they are said to have 
promised as a contribution towards the ransom of Canton. 

The settlement of Hong-kong did not make any very satisfactory 
progress. Trade there was flat, which deterred the merchants from 
resorting to the place as residents; and the island was unhealthy; Mr. 
Morrison, the interpreter, being among the many sick. That gentle- 
man, with Mr. Johnston and Major W. Currie, had been appointed 
members of the Council, with the title of “ Honourable.” 

West Inpies.—The mail-steamer Thames brings intelligence from 
Jamaica to the 8th November. The Earl of Elgin had opened the 
island Legislature on the 24th October, ina long speech, which had 
given satisfaction in the colony. He highly complimented the legis- 


lators on their public-spirit in revising the laws so as to suit them to 
the altered state of society. He recognized the difficulties with which 
the colonists still had to contend ; aud regretting the ill success of plans 
for immigration, he mentioned other means which had been successfully 
employed to aid the cultivation of the staples, namely, chemical and 
mechanical improvements— P 

‘The direct saving of expense effected by such changes is not an adequate 
criterion of their value. The employer of free labour competes to advantage 
with the slave-owner in all departments of industry, when the intellectual 
faculties of the operative are called into action; and the encouragement so 
liberally afforded by the Agricultural Societies to labourers who excel in the 
handling of new methods, is caleulated to produce an admirable moral effect 
upon the peasantry. In the present circumstances of our population, we have 
a double interest in replacing, to the utmost possible extent, unskilled by 
skilled labour. 

Canapa.—The Hottinguer, New York packet-ship, arrived at Liver- 
pool on Wednesday ; having made the voyage in fifteen days. The 
intelligence from the United States is unimportant. From Canada 
we learn, that the joint address of the two Houses of Legislature, in 
favour of fixing the seat of Government at Montreal, was presented to 
the Governor on the 10th November, for transmission to London. 
A meeting was held at Kingston to take measures against the removal 
of the seat of Government; delegates were appointed to proceed to 
London with remonstrances; and 500/. was subscribed on the spot 
towards the cost of the mission. 














fliscellaneous. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced the appointment of Mr. Thomas Frede- 
rick Elliot, Mr. John George Shaw Lefevre, and Mr. Charles Alexander 
Wood, to be Commissioners for Superintending the Sale and Settlement 
of Waste Lands of the Crown in the British Colonies and the Convey- 
ance of Emigrants thither. ‘The issue of this new commission is conse- 
quent on the appointment of Mr. Wood, in the room of Mr. Edward 
Ernest Villiers; the other two gentlemen having been included in the 
old commission. 

The Gazette also stated that the Queen has empowered the Bishop of 
Salisbury to exercise all the functions and powers, spiritual and tem~- 
poral, of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. [The latter is incapacitated 
by the state of his health. ] 

Dr. Lonsdale was consecrated as Bishop of Lichfield, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace, on Sunday. 

M. Berryer left Mivart’s Hotel on Saturday, for Folkestone, on his 





return to Paris. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, the recently-appointed Minister at the 
Court of Madrid in the room‘of Mr. Arthur Aston, left Mivart’s Hotel 
on Wednesday, for Spain, to assume his diplomatic functions. 

A letter from Copenhagen, 24th November, says—‘* Mr. Macgregor, 
British Consul at Elsinore, has been appointed by his Government to 
the post of Consul-General in China; aud, as we are informed, will go 
in a few weeks to London, to proceed to Canton. His knowledge of 
business and his talents have gained him general esteem: he was en- 
gaged in 1841 in the conclusion of the convention between Denmark 
and England relative to the Sound duties, and in drawing up the present 
tariff of those duties; he also attended the conferences for regulating 
the tolls on the Elbe, which were held first at Dresden and afterwards 








at London.” 

We sce by the Canadian papers that Mr. E. G, Wakefield has taken an 
active part in the debates on the stirring topics of the day, especially 
colonization of Canada and the seat of Government. That what he had 
to say should be worth hearing, was to be expected; but his speeches 
were also effective as Parliamentary compositions, and told well upon 
the House of Assembly. 


There is a rumour among the profession that the Government con- 


| templates a codification of the criminal law; and also, that one of the 


earliest announcements of the next session of Parliament will be a bill 
for the abolition of appeals in settlement cases.— Globe. 

With a fling at the Penny-pcest, which may be pardoned for the sake 
of what follows, the Morning Post says—‘ The profits upon postage are 
now so seriously diminished as to be scarcely worthy of consideration 


as an item in the Pablie Accounts; and we can state it upon good autho- 





rity, that it is in the contemplation of Government, therefore, to aban- 
don them as income, and apply them entirely to improvements in the 
various branches of the Post-oflice, and to giving increased facilities to 
the transinission of letters. Of course, sufficient will be reserved for a 
well-earned pension to Mr. Rowland Hill.” 

The Irish Repeal cry finds some response in England after a fashion 
little likely to please the Repealers. A mechanic, who has “travelled 
more than 1,500 miles in search of employment, in Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Warwickshire, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, &c.” says, in a letter to the Times, that 
one cause of the general distress in England has been overlooked : the 
Times leaves the orthography untouched, and so do we— } 

“ T allude to the great influx of Irish into England. They, the Irish, how- 
ever dissatisfied they may be, have crept into all our best places of employ- 
nent. Fifty thousand of our best Artisens and Mechanics have emigrated to 
America to make room for them; hundreds of thousands would now be glad to 
obtain the labour and wages given to these dissatisfied Sons of Erin. The 
have turned our habitations into pigsty’s, and abodes of vermin and filth. Suc 
are the habits of this people, that, give them what wages you will, you cannot 
reclaim them, or teach them clenliness. How you will act towards them or 
us, I know not; but this I kuaow—that if you gave them ‘ Repeal,’ and brought 
in an Act of Parliament to banish them from this Country, you would give us 


mes and firesides of our own, which we have been too 
, disaffected 





Englishmen happy ho of ch we 
long deprived of to the benefit of our Neighbours, the dissatislied 
Irish.” . ¥ igh . 
The Mark Lane Express joins, after a fashion of its own, In the unl- 
versal and growing agitation against the landlords; giving up the 
sliding scale, and calling for abolition of distress for rent— ; 
“ ¢ What is to be done to resist the course of the Anti-Corn-law League ? 
is a question which we beard put at a market dinner-table a few days since ; to 
which a sort of indirect answer was given in the following terms—‘ The land- 
lords ought to move, but they will not’; upon » hich a third speaker, a tenant- 
farmer, observed, ‘ We should be ready to support them if they would. We 
answer, they will not move; no, not even should Sir Robert Peel prepens # 
low fixed duty in the very next session. The utmost the tenants may expec 
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is that another sham-fight will be got up, as we have seen on a former occasion. 
But why will they not move? it may be asked. We reply, ‘There are three 
special causes which induce them to remain passive—politics, competition, and 
the law of distress for rent. The majority of the Whig landlords are either 
advocates for a total repeal of the Corn-laws or a low fixed duty. The Con- 
servative landlords would rather take the bitter pill of total repeal from Sir 
Robert Peel than let the Whigs resume office.’ But it will be observed, ‘ They 
will surely protect their own interests ; rents must come down, and of course 
their incomes must be diminished.’ Their protection consists in competition, 
and distress for rent; the latter will sccure their demand upon the existing 
tenant; aud if he is compelled to quit, competition will afford the choice of a 
dozen others. That rents ought to be reduced, except in particular cases, 
there can be no doubt; that tiicy will not upon large estates, we are fully per- 
suaded. ‘The advice given to the tenant-farmers at almost all our agricultural 
meetings, not only convinces us that there is no intention to reduce rents gene- 
rally, but also that a low fixed duty will be substituted for the present sliding 
scale. Sir Robert Peel stands pledged to * protection’; but he has reserved to 
himself the power of determining what amount ef duty shall be deemed ¢ pro- 
tection.’ His financial measures have been unsuccessful ; and, like many other 
persons whose pockets are empty and demands pressing, he will not hesitate to 
resort to dezperate remedies. Further taxation will not be eudured; a fixed 
duty will produce a revenue.” 


By good luck, Lord Stanley has in part escaped the ill effect of 
allowing the seat of government in Canada to become a topic of con- 
tention in the colony : the two branches of the Legislature do not re- 
main at open war, because the Assembly has beaten the Council; the 
two races ure not at open war, because a considerable part of the British 
race sides with the French: but the fortunate turn in the affair could 
scarcely have been seen by Lord Stanley when he risked a turmoil in 
the province, to avoid a littie official responsibility. Local interests and 
the ultra-British party proved weaker in the Legislative Council than 
could have been Loped. The Opposition members of the Council seem 
to have foreboded as much, when they resorted to a maneuvre, a right 
understanding of which is necessary in order to appreciate the actual 
State of the matter. The explanation we find in a letter from Kingston, 
published in the Colonial Gazette last Saturday. 'The writer gives a very 
comprehensive exposition of the arguments for and against the removal 
of the government from Kingston to Montreal, strongiy advocating 
the measure; and those who wish for full information on the subject 
will find the letter well worth perusal; but we must keep to the main 
point. Inthe autumn, the Lower Canadian members do not repair to 
head-quarters in great numbers, being busy at home, and not expecting 
important business to be brought forward. Without waiting for Go- 
vernment to take the initiative, the Upper Canadian members of the 
Legislative Council, who were earlier upon the spot, stole a march upon 
the opposite party, by moving and carrying an address, in which they 
requested the Crown to select a site within their own section of the 
province. Time, however, crept on; more French-Canadians arrived ; 
the subject came iu due course before the Legislative Assembly, whica 
passed an address in favour of Montreal: the concurrence of the Council 
was demanded—the Opposition felt themselves to be losing ground, and 
a numerous band of them retired in a body; and thus the concurrence 
of the Council was obtained. The large majority in the popular branch 
of the Legislature attests the feeling of the country — 

“In the House of Assembly,” says the writer already mentioned, “ upon 
the resolution affirming the propricty of selecting Montreal as the capital of 
Canada, the numbers stood 51 to 27. Two members, known to side with the 
majority, and who had voted with it on previous divisions, by which amend- 
ments to the resolution had been disposed of, were absent. ‘Two Lower Cana- 
dian constituencies, having en opinion equally well-known, were unre- 
presented ; as also was one Upper Canadian constituency, known to side the 
other way. Adding these votes and that of the Speaker, the numbers stand 
just 56 to 28; every Lower Canadian vote, and 14 of the 42 from Upper 
Canada, counting in the majority. By the most careful calculation I can make, 
I find these 14 votes represent constituencies numbering not less than 175,000 
souls; so that the entire majority of two to one in the House actually repre- 
sents a majority of, as nearly as may be, three to one of the whole community. 
On the second resolution, pledging the House to vote the supplies in the event 
of the removal, five of the previous minority voted with the Government; on 
the avowed ground that the decision for Montreal, once made, ought to be, and 
by them should be, acquiesced in. The majority for acquiescence may thus be 
said to have stood 61 to 23, or nearly three toone of the whole House. The 
population represented by it numbers little, if at all, less than four to one of 
the whole population of Canada.” 

Thus the site is to be fixed at Montreal; where it might have been 
fixed without all this turmoil, and without arraying race against race, 
by a simple exercise of the prerogative of the Crown; which, as we 
see, would have had the support of the Province. A very bad feeling 
has been awakened. ‘The way to mitigate the ill effect would be, to 
act upon this decision without delay ; permitting it not to remain open 
to delusive hopes of reversal, bat putting an end to the whole question 
by making it an accomplished fact—a thing of the past. 

The Cork Reporter of the 28th November announces the sudden 
death of Mr. Rees, the well-known comedian, at his lodging in Cork : 
he was found that morning, by a servant, quite dead, iying with his 
head on the iloor and his legs on the bed; his head and face much 
swelled and black. Mr. Recs was the son of a comedian. Having 
performed at Liverpool, he went to America about seventeen years 
back; and in 1840 appeared at the Haymarket. He was a bon vivant, 
and is quaintly said to have partaken largely of ‘the insane root,” 
which marred his interests. He was in his forty-ninth year. 

The Constantirople correspondent of the Times, and Captain Grover, 
in a letier to that paper, state that Sir Stratford Canning had heard a 
credible report that Colonel Stoddart survived in Bokhara. Sir Strat- 
ford says, in a letter—* I rejoice more than Janguage can express to 
hear that an Englishman named Stoddart was alive at Bokhara five 
or six mouths ago, when the individual from whom this information 
has been obtained left that city.” 

An incident is told of the Queen’s visit to Chatsworth— 

“A Mr. Charles Robertson, clerk to Mr. Bromley, land-surveyor, Derby, 
was admitted tothe grounds without a ticket by the connivance of one of the 
special constables sworn in for the purpose of keeping order. It appears that 
either the princely hospitality of the Duke had been extended to Mr. Robert- 
son, or he had himself been elsewhere; but, in whatever way he had spent his 
time, certain it was that he was not quite master of his own actions. ‘The 
special constable was in a similar predicament, though with less excuse. The 
two, after wandering about the grounds unperceived, found their way into the 











es 
mansion; where they certainly did penctrate to very near the Qucen’s private 
apartments. It is needless to say, that as soon as scen they were secured 
They were taken to Mr. Ridgway’s (the steward’s) room, where an examina. 
tion took place. Mr. Robertson was identified by Lord Waterpark and the 
Honourable George Cavendish, and sct at liberty. ‘The constable was lockeq 
in the engine-house all night.” 


POSTSCRIPT. = 


The Madrid papers of the Ist instant, while they have in the maiy 
facts been anticipated by the telegraphic intelligence, confirm the ugly 
story of Olozaga’s violence to the Queen. On that day, S. Gonzalez 
Bravo presented to the Cortes a report, incorporating a Ceclaratiog 
made and signed by the Queen herself, before a number of individuals 
of note, including the Presidents of the Tribunals of Justice, of War, 
and of Marine, Generals Narvaez and Serrano, and the privcipal per. 
sons of her Household: it is this— 

“«¢ Tn the evening of the 28th day of the last month, Olozaga presented himself 
before me, and proposed to me to sign a decree for the dissolution of the 
Cortes. replied, that I would not sign it ; for one reason among others, that 
these Cortes had declared me of age. Olozaga insisted. I again refused to 
sign the said decree. I rose and proceeded towards the door, which is at the 
left-hand side of my study. Olozaga anticipated me, and bolted this door, J 
then procecded to the door opposite; when Olozaga again preceded me, and 
bolted that door. Tle then seized me by my robe and obliged me to be seated, 
He then took my hand, and compelled me to sign. Olozaga then withdrew, and 
I retired tomy chamber.’ Having read the preceding declaration, [continues 
the repert, ] her Majesty deigned to add the following: ‘Before he withdrew, 
Olozaga asked me to give my word not to tell any person what had passed, [ 
replied, that I would not promise him.’ Her Majesty then invited all the per- 
sons present to proceed to her study and examine the place where the scene 
had taken place ; which they did.” 

This created the utmost sensation. S. Olozaga having entered, 
motions were made, in various terms, to exclude him from speaking, as 
he could not do so till reelected: eventually, with his own consent, a 
resolution was carried, to exclude him from speaking except on matters 
personal to himself. His colleagues avowed their share in the :espon- 
sibility of the decree of dissolution; and he was cheered by the public 
in the galleries. He promised an explanation of his conduct on a future 
day; and gave notice of a motion calling upon the new Ministers to 
explain “the means cmployed to bring about the downfal of the last 


Cabinet ”; which S. Gonzalez Bravo promised. 





Last night’s Gazette announces that the Queen has appointed the 
Reverend John Sinclair, A.M., to the Archdeaconry of Middlesex, void 
by the promotion of Dr, Lonsdale to the see of Lichfield. 

The Gazette contains a Treasury warrant, dated the 2d instant, autho- 
rizing an alteration in the rates of postage between this country and 
Holland. From the Ist January next, the postage for every letter not 
exceeding half an ounce, from and to Holland, will be 8d., to be prepaid 
or not at the option of the party sending. Newspapers will be charged 
1d. each. Printed periodical publications and Parliamentary papers, of 
either country, will be charged Id. for any weight not exceeding two 
ounces; 6d. for three ounces; Sd. for four ounces; and 2d. for every 
additional ounce; publications exceeding sixteen ounces will not be 
forwarded by post. 

The Gazette notifies that the bounties will be paid to the officers and 
men for various captured slave-ships, namely, the Espardarte [this name 
is doubtful], the Conceig¢ao de Maria, the Diligentia, the Eugenia, and 
a vessel of name unknown (6). 

A circular has just been published from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the clergy, enclosing a letter from the Queen, to be read to con- 
gregations before the Ist June next, recommending a collection in aid 
of the funds of the National School Society. ‘The letter is dated the 
9th August 1843; the circular, the 10th November. 


The Earldom of Plymouth is extinct. The last Earl, Henry Wind- 
sor, died yesterday, at his residence in Brook Street. He was in his 
seventy-sixth year. His father, the fourth Ear], had five sons, three of 
whom bore the title before Henry, and four daughters; the deceased 
Peer being the youngest of the family, and on his accession the only 
surviving male in remainder to the peerage. 


Mr. O'Connell’s statement about an “offer” or “ suggestion” made 
to him, of immunity from punishment on condition of abstaining from 
agitation, has of course excited attention. The reports of what he 
said vary, so that it is not quite clear how far he intended to imply an 
offer of an official kind, in the strict acceptation of the term. The 
Morning Herald says—“ If Mr. O’Connell meant in this passage to 
convey an insinuation that any such suggestion or offer had been made 
to him by Ministers, directly or indirectly, we have good reason for 
declaring that he uttered a wilful and deliberate untruth.” 

The Cork Examiner announces that Jeremiah Sullivan, a ballad- 
singer, has been committed for trial, by order of the Irish Attorney- 
General; apparently for the seditious nature of the poetic wares. 


The Anti-Corn-law League had a good meeting at Huddersfield on 
Thursday, the first of their new series in Yorkshire. At the close, 
1,322/. was subscribed; being nearly double the amount contributed at 
a similar meeting last year. 





The City article of the Times has a table exhibiting the proportionate 
decrease of value in gold coin according to twelve various degrees of 
deficient weight, and the price that will be given for each sovereign at 
the Bank before and after the Ist January next: 3/. 17s. 103d. is the 
price given now; 31. 17s. 64d. is assumed as the worth of the material 
of the coin after the Ist January. We take the two ends of the scale, 
the highest and lowest— 





Price before Weight of Price after 
Jan. 1. Sovereign. Jan. 1. 


S. d. duts grs. Ss. d. 
19 «61099 245... 5 2 . I SOL 
U9) 7RQS veces SF LT cesses $19) ORDO 
“Taking an average of the whole twelve degrees in the table, it is found 
that the weight of the light sovereign is 5 dwts. 1 11-16 grs. The average 
price for the first period is 19s, 83.63d., and for the second 19s. 73.58d., giving 
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ses of about 3}d. and 43d. However, as sovereigns are seldom | 3 per Cent Consols.....e-.-+. shut Chilian Deferred........... 44 46 
ondition represented by the last four degrees, an average of more | Dittu for Account........e00-6 95% 4 Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824. 

tility may be struck on the first eight. This gives 5 dwts. 13.75 grs. | 3 per Ceut Reduced ....+..46. 951 7 ex Venezuela............ llé 4 
ht of the sovereign; 19s. 9}.58d. as the price for the first period, 3 mes pod etevcsccscs LOGEC Dan'sh 3 per Cents....60... 83} 85¢ 

81.56d. as that for the second, the respective losses being about 24d. | |)\ "k t per Cents ..++..+...0. shut Datch 2t per Cents ...... +» S4t 4 

; Sauk Stock for Account....... 181 3 Ditto 5 per Cents ........+6 994 4 

The holder, therefore, ought scarcely ever to suffer beyond the ex- | Exchequer Bills.......s-6.-. 57 9 Mexican 5 per Cents Consd. 318 2 

tent of 4d., even after the Ist January. These calculations are worthy of the | India Stock ....... dese tices ae Portuguese New 5p. a. 1341 434 4 
reatest attention ; since, properly applied, they will render extortion on the part | Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 734 44 Russian 5 per Cents .....66 1135 16 

of the buyers of light gold absolutely impossible.” Belgian 5 per Cents.......... 103 4 Spanish (Active)5per Cents. 204 4 

) i as ito Chilian6 per Cents .......... 99 101 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 30} 4 





The Times this morning gives a corrected version of an anecdote 
which is travelling the round of the papers, respecting the Queen’s 
kindness— 

« Instructions were transmitted to Mr. Blewitt, the Secretary of the Literary 
Fund, to communicate the names of ‘ any persons whom he might happen 
to know in the literary world, reduced to poverty, who had not brought it 
upon themselves by misconduct, and whose exertions in the cause of lite- 
rature might give them a claim to a charitable provision for life.’ In accord- 
ance With these instructions, the names of several persons of advanced age, 
who had attained some eminence in various departments of literature, were 
submitted to her Majesty; from which two gentlemen (Mr. Moncrieff, the 
dramatist, and Mr. Davis, the author of The Post Cuptain and of Travels in 
America in 1798-99) were selected for Poor Brotherships in the Charterhouse. 
The appointment was offered, in the first instance, to Mr. William Jones, au- 
thor of the History of the Waldenses and Albigenses, and of many works con- 
nected with Biblical literature; but he was unable to accept it, being a Dis- 
senter. ‘Che Queen, however, with the kindest feeling, was graciously pleased 
to make a provision for him in another way which would not interfere with his 
conscientious scruples, and accordingly placed in Mr. Blewitt’s hands the sam 
of 60/. from the Royal Bounty Fund, ‘to be doled out to Mr. Jones in an- 
nual instalments of 20/. for the next three years.’” [Mr. Jones is eighty-two 
years of age; and should he outlive this allowance, it will no doubt be renewed. } 


Mr. John Harcourt, who formerly resided in the parish of Bermond- 
sey, has by his will bequeathed to the Churchwardens of that parish 
the sum of 1,000/. Three per Cent Consols for ever upon trust, to pay 
the interest (30/.) among twenty poor honest widows of the parish who 
have never received parochial relief; twelve of whom are to be the 
relicts of tanners and leather-dressers ; the distribution to be made yearly 
on the 21st December. 


The Duke of Wellington, accompanied by the Marchioness of Douro, 
left town yesterday afternoon, for Strathfieldsaye. 

Mr. Richard Pakenham, the newly-appointed Minister at the United 
States, has arrived in town, from Castle Pollard, in Ireland, on his way 
to Washington. 





Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 9th September to the 2d December 1843— 








LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation ......... £19,121,000 Securities... . £20,926,000 
Deposits ............ 10,944,000 Bullion .. .......... 12,275,000 

£30,065,000 £33,201,000 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuan@e, Frtpay Arrernoon. 

The business in the English Fands has not been extensive, neither have the 
fluctuations been of any importance : a common case at this period of the year, 
when the books of the principal Stocks are closed. Money, though rather in 
demand in the Stock Exchange, is still plentiful for commercial discount, and 
the rate has not experienced any material advance. 
quer Bills has experienced an improvement of nearly 5s.; the pressure of these 
securities upon the market having ceased. 

The arrival of a packet from Mexico, with 98,000 dollars on account of the 
Dividend, has caused a considerable inquiry for Mexican Bonds ; which were at 
one period today as high as 324; but they have since declined, and close } per 
cent below the highest quotation. Little has been doing in the South Ameri- 
can Bonds; which are a!l without any material variation from our last prices. 
A demand has for some time existed for the Repudiated Bonds of the United 
States; and we doubt not that extensive transactions would have occurred in 
them if the buyers could have found any sellers; but as there is a general dis- 
position to hold, the supply of the market is limited to such sales 
as occur only where parties are forced to dispose of their Stock. 
The improvement in some of the varieties during the last few months has 
been from 10 to 20 per cent; those Bonds which were formerly current at 
between 20 and 25 being now sought after at between 35 and 40: the latter 
price was offered today in vain for Illinois Six per Cents. Spanish Stock has 
declined nearly 2 per cent; and though a trifling reaction has occurred today, 
the market is in a very uncertain state, and will remain so till the Ministerial 
crisis is ended. ‘The Dutch seem willing to indulge our speculators in their 
desire to possess the Greek Bonds of the Loans of 1824 and 1825; the price of 
which has declined 4 per cent from the highest quotation, in consequence of 
the supply thrown upon our market from Holland: the quotation of these 
Bords, ex Coupons, has consequently fallen from 15 to 11. There is still, 
however, a disposition to purchase among our speculators ; and the market is 
slightly firmer this afternoon. ‘The other European Stocks are nearly the 
same as at our last report, and tie transactions in them have been unimportant. 

The principal subject for remark with respect to the Railway Shares is the 
rise of from 32. to 4/. in South-eastern and Dover: an improvement attributed 
to the contract for the Paris and Lisle Railway having been granted (of course 
subject to the confirmation of the Chamber of Deputies) to some eminent 
English capitalists; and if a railway communication be established between 
Calais and Paris, it is evident that a great increase of traffic upon the Dover 
line would be the consequence. ‘the Brighton Shares have not participated in 
the impulse given to the South-eastern, but are today rather lower. ‘The 
transactions in the French lines have not been important, and the prices have 
been very steady: there is still a disposition for investment among our specu- 
lators, but as the market is continually supplied by shares from Paris, the 


Jarge purchases made here do not produce much effect. 
Saturnay, Twetve o'cLock. 


There has not yet been any business transacted in the English Funds, and 
BE Re 


prices are nominally the same as yesterday. Consols for the Account, 95% 
Three per Cent Reduced, 953 4; Three-and-a-half per Cent Ditto, 102} 
Bank Stock, 181 3; Exchequer Bills, 57s. 59s. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Three and Five per Cents opened 3 better, 
but have since declined 3; being 50} for the Three per Cents, and Five per 
Cents 20} 3; Brazilian, 734 45; Belgian, 103 4; Chilian, 99 101; Danish, 
85} 64; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 544 4; Ditto, Fives, 99} }; Mexi- 
can, 315 7; Portuguese, 455 4; Russian, 115 116. 

In Railway Shares, South-eastern and Dover Scrip has declined 1/. per 
suare, being 331 $, and likewise the Old Dover Shares to about the same cx- 
tent: with this exception, there is nothing worth noticing. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Susan, Paget, which sailed from Madras on the 6th Sept. for Mauritius, has 
been condemned at Masulipatam. 

The Surat Merchant, from Rangoon to Calcutta, has put into Moulmein, with four 
feet water in her hold. 

The Lord Lowther, Dudman, from Bombay to China, got on shore near Malacca, on 
the 27th Aug. and was uot expected to be got off. 

The Stratheden, How!ett, which sailed from Sydney 27th July for Madras, got in 
contact, off Port Stephen, with the British Isles, Graham, and has put back with loss 
of bowsprit, figure-head, cutwater, sails, &c.; the latter sprung her foremast, aud lost 
foretop-mast, Xe. 

ArrIvep —At Liverpool, 7th Dec. Margaret Pollock, Pye, from Bombay. At Cork, 
3:1 Ditto, Orixa, Ager, from China. At Shields, 30th Nov. Bengal, Johnson, from 
Caleutta. At Mauritius, 15th Sept. Isabella Blyth, Lane, from London. At Bombay, 
9th Oct. Lady Keunaway, Spence, from London; 12th, Amity, Wrightson; Albyn, 
Clark; aud Beethoven, Taylor, from Liverpool; 19th, Aberfoyle, M'‘Alpine; and 
Pink, Patterson, trom Greenock, At Ceylon, 8th Oct. Mercury, Lawson, from Greenock. 
At Madras, 4th Oct. Hiudostan, Redmau, from Loudon; 7:h, Chevalier, Kerr, 
from Greenock ; and L5th, Charles Kerr, Arvold, from London. At Calcutta, previous 
to 19th Oct. Sering:patam, Robertson; Earl of Lonsdale, Peele; Diamond, Taylor; 
Sir Robert Peel, Edwards; Owen Gleudower, Goddin; Essex, Brewer; Northamber- 
land, Drew; and Bucephalus, Fulcher, from London; Londou, Benn; Australian, 
Blanchard; Minstrel, Burton ; Queen of England, Hookey; Hugh Matthie, Sparks ; 
and Malcolm, Simpson, from Liverpool; and Kandiaua, Rogers, from Newcastle. At 
Singapore, 2d Sept. Ellen, Rodger, from Greenock. At Anier, 9th Aug. Johu Horton, 
Cunningham, from Liverpool, At China, sth Aug. Duke of Wellington, Dioning, 
from Grecnock ; 18th, Iris, Merritt, from Liverpool ; aud Cleopatra, Early, from London. 

SatLep —From Gravesend, 3d Dec. Grecian, Watt, for China; and 4th, Alexander 
Baring, Hale, for Ditto. From Liverpool, Ist Ditto, William Ackers, Nichol, for 
Singapore; 2d, Theodosia, Garrick, for Calcutta; 4h, Frances Anu, Wardle, for Sin- 
gapore; aud Duke of Vortland, Himlin, for Calcutta. 

Sarurpay Mornine.—Arriven—At the Cape of Good Hope, 4th Oct. Plantagenet, 
Domett, from Londou. In the Straits of Sunda, 19th Aug. Lima Packet, Stanton, from 
Dubiin. 

SarLEp—From Gravesend, 8th Dec. Justina, Loader, for Caleutta. 
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HE CHURCH OF THE MAJORITY 
IN IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
28th November 1843. 

Sir—Having just seen an article in your vigorous paper on the question of 
what is to be done with the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland, I beg to 
suggest a plan, which I have not seen mentioned by any one. 

Many of the Irish Protestants are desirous that the Priests should have a 
provision made for them by the State: not in the vain hope of binding them 
over to any un-Irish interest; nor yet of subjecting them to Government in- 
terference and inspection ; nor yet of rescuing them trom a state of poverty, for 
they have at present larger incomes than the Established clergy. But it is 
not the amount of income tliat confers respectability; rather the manner in 
which it is obtained. The income of the Irish priests is now collected from 
their flock in a hard and painful manner, by shillings and sixpences, at births, 
marriages, and deaths, My object is to make their incomes payable, like the 
tithe, in large sums by the landlords. Since we have Roman Catholic priests, 
and that we must have them, in Ireland, we should endeavour to make them 
respectable ; at least to place them in a situation in which they can be re- 
spected. With this view, it should be our object to do away with any odious 
distinction between the Church established by the State and the Church of the 
Majority. ‘Though in politics the atomic system of universal suffrage is ab- 
surd, in religion it is different; for every individual, though he want wisdom 
and knowledge to govern a state, has yet a soul to be saved; and as to the 
truth and eflicacy of the means of salvation, it is not the Legislature which 
can judge. It would indeed be a strange answer to Pilate’s question to say, 
“ That is truth which the majority of the House of Commons vote to be truth.” 

Pursuing the just object of doing away with the invidious distinction be- 
tween the Church of the Rich and the Church of the Poor--between the 
Church of the Law and the Church of the Majority—I1 suggest the following 
plan. 

Government might buy up the lay tithes from the many scattered impro- 
priators, and eudow the Roman Catholic clergy with these as a corporate body. 
The lay tithes are} in fact the confiscated tithes of the suppressed abbeys. In 
the part of Ireland in which I live, they are as much and more than the 
vicarial tithes ; and I believe that this is generally the case in most parts of 
the country. Here is the name of tithe at hand, if any one wishes to preserve 
it; and no one could object to so parting with a property of this kind at twenty 
years’ purchase. ‘This fund would be quite independent of Government in- 
terference : and the great end would be accomplished of raising the Irish Roman 
Catholic priesthood to a level with the Protestants in the important matter of 
income, both in the amount and in the mode of receiving it; and this would 
be effected without weakening or diminishing the Protestant Establishment. 
Government might collect the amount, or part of the amount, nece-sary for 
the purchase of the lay tithes, by a tax on absentees ; and in doing this, they 
would certainly do what would be very popular, and I think very useful. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, An IrisuoMAn OF NO PARTY. 











IMPROVED FARMING AND INCREASED EMPLOYMENT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Dumdrudge, 3d December 1843. 

Sir—Is it not a strange answer that meets one at every turn, when asking 
why this or that is not done on the farms about us—isit not strange to hear want 
of capital adduced as the principal reason why improvements are not carried 
out in agriculture as in other trades? Can it be true that in England, where 
we continually hear that money is a drug—that any sum may be had at so low 
a rate of interest as to make us elevate the eyebrows of astonishment and shrug 
the shoulders of incredulity—can it be, that the main-stay of our national pro- 
sperity is endanger.d and weakened for want of capital? That it is so, how- 
ever, no one who sees farming as it is generally, and knows what it may be, 
can doubt. And luckily, we see, amid the wilderness of weeds, here and there 
an oasis which enables us to see what it may be: so that we need not always 
go to Scotland for comparison, though probably there may be no such extent of 
good farming in England as would be found there. 

To me, who study the subject solely in its bearing on the labourer, there can 
be no doubt as to which of the systems benelits him. High farming, as it is 
called, makes work: the very weight and quantity of the crops require more 
labour; nor, though the thrashing machine be used, is any one thrown out of 
work by that. I mean, that where improved processes and methods produce 
larger crops, so much other work is found that the usual numer of men is 
stili kept up on the farm. Bat when a slovenly farmer uses the machine to 
his seantier crop, and when he has no winter-work going on in his yards— 
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when he uses the machine, labourers are really thrown out of employment. 
Sometimes this is compromised, and a middle term is found, which benefits 
none. For instance, in the pleasant parish of Kenquhair, a farmer, who, if his 
name expressed his nature, might be called Worthy, has introduced a thrash- 
ing-machine, worked not by steam nor by horses, but by the men themselves ! 
Surely this is a step backwards: it is man challenging the horse to trial, and 
giving him the choice of weapons. In the exercise of brute strength, the man 
must be beaten: to turn this machine, no intelligence is required in the mo- 
tive-power ; and the work will always be paid at the lowest possible rate. You, 
good farmer Worthy, pay your men the usual wages; but do you not see that 
Mr. Screw has got his eye on the machine, and that he calculates 6s. a week is 
enough for such work? Neighbour Nip also will have one next year, and will 
possibly send to the Union to say that he will give 4s, a week to the unem- 
ployed, single, able-bodied men. Intending a kindness, you are doing an in- 
jury. Better imitate Bragwell, who boasts that he puts horses to horses’ 
work, and employs as few men as possible. He laughs at you for letting your 
heart mislead your head—a mistake he will never commit. Yet, though his 
executors will never pay half-a-crown extra for inserting his death in the Times 
as “sincerely regretted,” here he is right. 
him, a man will always keep up some sort of equality with stronger animals. 
In small plots the spade will keep its ground against the plough. On small 
farms the flail will be used, where it will not be worth while to set up a ma- 
chine. Who would think of yoking a horse to the spade or flail? With such 
tools his strength would not avail him. Do not, then, ycke a man to the plough 
or windlass ; for there his intelligence is of no use. 

“But what can I do?” says the kind landlord, anxious to do good to the 
labourers, without injury or with benefit to the farmer: “I do not sufficiently 
understand farming to interfere.” ‘Then, be careful not to interfere except in 
the right direction. ‘There are so many allowed principles of good farming not 
yet acted on, that in these alone there is much to employ you. Green crops 
are advocated by the best practical men; a certain rotation, or at least the 
alternating of green crops with white ones, is insisted on, Do you not see that 
A takes white crop after white perpetually, while the poppy overruns his farm 
and the blue corn-flower and nap-weed flourish unchecked? Has not your 
tenant the means of improvement ?—improve for him, and charge a percentage : 
can you not do it yourself ?—give him a lease, that he may himself provide the 
means; which, if he be an active painstaking man, he can soon do. Consider, 
that if, by acquiring a better style of farming, you can cause the profitable em- 
ployment of one additional labourer to every hundred acres, you will make many 
families happy, in manner and measure far beyond the reach of charity. 

It is to the farmer for profit that the mass of labourers do and must look for 


employment ; and the labourer can only be raised by means of and through the | 


farmer. It is futile to expect the farmer to give more than the average rate of 


With the simple tools suited to | 





wages, or to employ more men than he thinks he needs: he will buy the | 


labour he wants at thecheapest market, and not take more than he wants. If 
you request him to employ more labour, he may well say, “ You can do that as 
well as he, and that you must not be charitable at his expense”: but require of 
him, what you have a right to demand, that your land shall be well-farmed— 
give him the means or the power of getting them, and the demand for labour 
follows of course. It is not to be done without trouble : a mere wish to benefit 
the labouring classes will do nothing ; but a life devoted to their improvement 
is worthy of the philanthropist and the Christian. 1 know no higher vocation 
than feeding the hungry and clothing the naked: this do directly as far as 
possible, but your indirect power is far greater,—directly, 
“*When they meet wi’ sair disasters, 
Like loss o° health or want o’ masters”? ; 

indirectly, in providing the latter. Do not potter about in attempts to 
persuade individual masters to give an extra shilling a week or take on an 
additional hand: it will not answer. About twelve or thirteen years ago, in 
the Swing disturbances, many kind persons took off a percentage from their 
rents, in order that the farmer should pay the labourer ten shillings a week, 
in the Southern and Western counties: several clergymen also reduced the 
tithe-charge considerably, for the same purpose. 
farmers did not like to pay more than their neighbours, and the attempt at even 
a local improvement of wages failed. And with respect to employing surplus 
labourers, a plan which even now some advocate—dividing the unemployed of a 
parish according to the acreage—it is unsatisfactory to all parties. Unless the 
master wants the men, he pays them the lowest possible wages, and considers 
them as a tax upon him; the men feel this, and have no liking for their un- 
willing employer. 

The case would of course be different if the landlords, paying personal atten- 
tion to their estates, required an improved style of farming : then a wholesome 
and natural demand for labour would be created, and improved processes would 
require skilled labour. ‘The papers are full of accounts of the wonderful effects 
of a judicious application of oapital to land considered hitherto unproductive : 
such land is brought in a few years to rank with the best. 
equally efficacious in bringing out the capabilities of half-farmed land? The 
Duke of CLEVELAND’s speech is a very striking one—bearing testimony also 
to the virtues of a lease. Lord Sranuey gave a similar report some wecks ago ; 


But it came to nothing: the | 


. CR RR i c 
The Elector asserts that the good of repealing the Corn-laws would only 
be the obtaining cheap instead of dear food ; that the laws do not cause com. 
mercial crises; and that their repeal would not “ necessarily call into employ. 
ment a single additional labourer.” 7 

It were hardly possible to have made a more delusive and erroneous state. 
ment of the case. 

For, first, were the repeal of the Corn-laws to halve the price of corn, as he 
instances, the word “only” would be a curious expression to connect with so 
incalculable a blessing. But no sensible person believes it would reduce the 
average price below 45s. In the neighbouring kingdom of Holland, the trade 
is virtually free, the duty being only 1s. 3d. when corn is above 45s.; and yet 
the average price is 50s. The price in England for the last twelve months has 
not averaged 50s. ; and for the three consecutive years 1833-4-5, with no fo. 
rcign corn to compete, the average little exceeded 40s. The fall, then, can 
hardly be more than one-tenth. Yet, were the repeal not to reduce the price 
at all, it would still be a great blessing, in steadying the price, and extending the 
supply. 

For, secondly, the laws do create commercial crises. Crises are caused by 
violent or sudden changes in the relative demand of different articles, and jn 
the relative profitableness of different investments. Now, different classes con- 
sume different productions. Variations in the price of corn vary the relative 
means of different classes, and thus violently vary relative demand for those 
productions. ‘The Corn-laws deprive us of the benefit of having numerous 
markets, whose reciprocal action would steady the price, by compensating one 
another’s deficiencies. Next, a sudden drain for geld raises discounts, and thus 
violently changes the relative profitableness of investments. ‘The Corn-laws 
cause drains for gold by opening the ports only for short uncertain periods. 

And, thirdly, the repeal of the laws would necessarily call into employment 
many additional labourers. I might content myself with asking if this would 
not create employment, what other event possibly could? Many people argue 
as if there were a certain amount of employment to be divided among those 
needing it, and which increase of numbers tends to exhaust; while, in fact, 
there never is nor can be any supply of employment but through reciprocal 
employment. The labour-market is as essentially an exchange as any other 
market. Each generation brings into the world an equal demand and supply 
of labour; and by no possibility can any one generation or individual be made 
capable of yielding a larger supply of the one than the other. Let a generation 
properly apportion themselves to supply one another’s wants, and all will be 
satisfied : no one ever wants but througb supplying the wrong article. The 
present difficulty of living in England arises from deficiency of land causing a 
deficiency in the proportion of food-producers. _ Every other department is by 
all parties acknowledged to be full. The additional population crowd into 
these other departments, and suffer in a double ratio,—first, from having to 
divide the same food among a smaller number; and secondly, from their com- 
petition and necessities forcing them to be content with smaller wages, and in- 
creasing the gains of the monopolists of food. Let, then, fresh food-producers 
be admitted to our market, and the balance will be restored.* We well know 
that from the Mississippi the inhabitants could readily send us large supplics of 
food, and that they are greatly in want of hats, coats, bonnets, and gowns. 
Open our markets to them, and our surplus hatters, tailors, and mantua- 
makers will immediately find employment. And more and more of them will 
“necessarily be called into employment,” as long as there remain unexhausted 
acres whose produce can be profitably brought to our shores, 

So much for the soundness of “ A Liberal Elector’s ” first position. 

I can hardly have occasion to trespass further on your pages; but I may as 
well, in conclusion, advert to the assumption of the extensive injury to be in- 
flicted in agricultural districts by a repeal of the Corn-laws. ‘The position 
that the price of corn accords with the cost of growing it on the poorest 
land, is often expressed, by many besides your correspondent, in rather in- 
correct terms. ‘The price rises as the demand increases faster than the 
supply. As the price rises, it enables poorer lands to be cultivated, and 
renders more expensive tillages profitable ; but it rises first and independently, 
and is very slowly followed by increased cultivation. This is fully proved by the 
discoveries we are now daily hearing that agriculturists are only just making, of 
how far more profitable they can render their soils. Therefore, especially as a 
very large proportion of the cost of cultivation depends on the price of the pro- 
duce, the price at all times might fall considerably without any land being 
thrown out of cultivation. ‘The price of wheat has now fallen since the war 
from 80s. to 50s.; and cultivation has even extended. I have already shown 
that it is impossible it can fall much further; and when so great a fall has re- 


| stored no land to the wastes, it is hardly conceivable so trifling a further fall 


\ 


Would it not be | 


and while I write this, a friend has put the Murk Lane Express, November | 


27, into my hands, to show me some good remarks on Cottage-allotments. 


Turning over the page, I find in an account of prizes given by the Earl of | 


Srair for turnips—“ The whole of Mr. M’Craig’s turnip-crop was manured at 
the rate of 15 bushels of bones and 2) hundredweights of guano. 
was the heaviest examined, being on proof found to be 31} tons per acre. It 
is grown upon the top of Thornhouse-hill, lately a piece of wet poor land, not 
yielding about 5s. per acre : but the land, being lately drained by the proprietor, 
and limed by the enterprising tenant, is now carrying a crop of turnips which, 
at a reasonable valuation per ton, would be equal to far above the former pur- 
chase-price of the land.” ‘The Italics are as in the Lxpress. In the same 
paper also is an account of extraordinary produce on Chat Moss, near Man- 
chester, a morass which, until the Manchester and Liverpool Railroad was cut 
through it, produced nothing but bilberries or cranberries. 

Bat it is useless to multiply instances of what will probably not be denied ; 
and the conclusion seems also undeniable, that the judicious application of 
capital to land is much needed in many parts of England; that such applica- 
tion would create a great demand for labour in the outset of improvement and 
in the continuance of cultivation; that while the tenant gained by the in- 
creased crops, and the landlord by the greater value of the land, we should 
once again have a chance of seeing happy faces in the cottages. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, Tp anp Be Done. 





EFFECTS OF THE CORN-LAWS ON COMMERCE AND 
AGRICULTURE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Leeds, 30th November 1843. 

Sir—As you have allowed your correspondent “ A Liberal Elector” to pro- 
— in your paper, as acknowledged principles of political economy, doctrines 
ardly entitled even to the name of sophisms, and you have added neither note 
nor comment to guard your unlearned readers against his assumptions, I pre- 
sume it is your wish that other correspondents should save your influential 
paper from becoming an organ for the dissemination of such gross errors; and 
I therefore beg to otter the following reply to the letter published by you last 


Saturday. 


This crop | 





should do it: especially as the enlarged employment of the labouring classes 
will draw off the surplus population from the agricultural districts, so that no 
longer will the farmers be obliged to waste so much money in employing slug- 
gish labour they do not want; and their gains no longer increasing with the 
scarcity produced by their inertness, but depending upon their exertions, the 
powers of the lands, now by all parties confessed to be but half-developed, will 
be called into full play. And, though in some districts money-rents may fall, 
(upon which I may observe, by the by, we do not always sufficiently bear in 
mind how unparalleled in any country in the world is the height of British 
rents, so as to make it a mere burlesque to talk as some do of the disadvan- 
tages under which our landowers labour—were the rents to fall even extensively, 
they would still be preéminent,) yet the extended population will create such 
a demand for land for building and pleasurable purposes, as on the whole to 
considerably increase rents. Chiefly through this means, notwithstanding the 
great fall in the price of corn, they have on the whole considerably increased 
since the war. And then the continued cheapening of production and increase 
of conveniences, ever resulting from a dense intelligent population, will con- 
tinue to increase the exchangeable value of money. While, lastly, as the land- 
owners are themselves the first and the greatest sufferers from the slow increase 
in the produce of the soil, which forces them to seek other means of sustenance 
for the larger proportion of their offspring, even supposing their rents should 
fall, they will receive a far more than equivalent compensation in the dimi- 
nished call upon them through the increased field for the employment of their 
offspring. 

Seiuy myself the son of a landowner, who have migrated from an exclusively 
agricultural district to find employment in a manufacturing one,—to which 
thousands annually are obliged to have recourse,—here at least experience, not 
mere theory, supports the argument of 

Your obedient servant, 

&y * While cotton for our clothing and other uecessaries are freely admitted, the plea 
for making food an exception is truly comical. Food is tuo necessary, so we must go 
without ! 


8. 8S. 


TS. 8.” has failed to observe, that, in a note upon a previous letter of the 
“ Liberal Elector,” we stated why we not only abstained from comment our- 
selves, but wished others to abstain until the first correspondent should have 
completed his proposed investigation, which went beyond the mere incidence 
of the Corn-laws. Another long letter from the “ Liberal Elector” is before 
us, and in type; but we cannot make room for it this week. It discusses the 
question, “ Why should the labouring population of England not have con- 
stant employment? ”—and it has more points of coincidence with “8. S.” 
than the latter can be aware of. The truth is, that our correspondents, as very 
commonly happens in controversy, are looking mainly at different things, or 
at the same things from different points of view.—Ep. | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





MORE CONQUEST. 

Tur contemplation of the state of affairs in the dominions of the 
late Runseet Sineu is evidently making the mouths of all the 
officials in India water. New Residentships and Political Agencies 
litter before the imaginations of the diplomatists; and not a lieu- 
tenant of foot but looks forward to full batta, and occasional pick- 
ings in the way of plunder at the least. ‘They eye the Punjaub as 
Ferdinand Count Fathom eyed the white cliffs of Dover when they 
first rose on his view. 

The army of observation or cccupation—the change from the | 
one character to the other being as easy as the shifting of a scene 
in a pantomime—is already mustered on the frontier of Lahore. 
The “aews-writers” of British India feel confident that events 
calling for intervention have already occurred, though actual know- 
ledge of them is withheld by the irregular conduct of the Sikhs 
in laying an embargo on all political gossip manufactured for | 
exportation. “It appears,” says the Z%mes correspondent, ‘that 
the Sikhs have placed guards at the different fords, to prevent 
news of what is going on at Lahore from reaching the English.” It | 
is admitted that we have hardly any pretext for interference ; and | 
yet the most virtuous of our commentators on Anglo-Indian 
affairs do not venture to ask more than delay till the acts of the 
Sikhs shall furnish an excuse for our interposition. It is Sampson 
and Gregory asking “Is the law on our side?” 

The East India Directors and the Board of Control are fully 
aware of the dangers and difficulties which attend every exten- 
sion of their Indian empire: they have not much faith in the 
pretext that the inhabitants of those countries will be happier and 
more secure under their government than that of the native 
rulers: they are averse to conquest. But they cannot help them- 
selves. Political parties are moved by their tails; and the Anglo- 
Indian Government is a political party with an enormous army for 
its tail. The reluctance of the Directors and Board of Control to 
extend their empire is overcome by the urgency of the united local 
officials of British India. And there is no public opinion to hold 
them in check: for the most virtuous British public, though it has 
been taught and professes to believe systematic aggression and con- 
quest a crime, is in that mood, most dangerous to virtue, which 
sees temptation approaching, and has argued itself into the belief 
that the temptation will be found irresistible. It is too bashful 
to go in search of vicious indulgence, but it will not shut out 
the seducer, nor make any vigorous effort to resist him. 

John Bull is a contradictory animal. If you talk to him of sys- 
tematic colonization, he shakes his head, and speaks sententiously of 
the danger of too extensive territorial possessions : at the same time 
he allows himself to be inveigled by his servants into systematic 
Asiatic conquests, and looks upon them with complacent price. 
Yet colonies may, by prudent management, be governed at their 
own expense, and the ties of a common race and a common civili- 
zation keep them united to the parent state; and even when they 
break off from us in anger, as was the case with the United States, 
economical necessity keeps them as much our colonies as ever, and 
makes them extensive and profitable markets; while on the other 
hand, conquered territories are held by a precarious tenure and at 
considerable expense. 

John Bull has two kinds of estates in foreign parts,—his colonies ; 
and his “dependencies,” meaning India and some trifling pos- 
sessions in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. ‘The former are 
and ever must be productive estates, and may be managed at no | 
expense to England. The income derived from the latter is con- 
sumed in the expense of management; the local managers may any 
day take it into their heads to appropriate them to themselves ; and 
if they do, the immense population of India is not, to the same ex- 
tent as the Colonies and the United States, bound to our market 
by kindred tastes and established business connexions. Yet John 


Bull, if any thing, takes more pride in his “ dependencies” than in 
he Ty 





his colonies. ‘Taking a pride in them, he ought to manage them | 
better. 
THE CHURCIL AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue question, whether any and what control the Church ought to 
exercise over the Universities—the institutions for scientific and 
professional education—is at present agitated with quite as much 
warmth in France as in this country. 


a 


But the relative position of 
the Church and the University in France is different from what it is 
here. When the allied Liberals and Free Churchmen in Scotland 
petition that religious tests may no longer be imposed upon secular 
Professors—when Mr, Curistiz introduces a bill into the House 
of Commons to declare Dissenters admissible to University honours 
in Oxford and Cambridge—they are the assailing parties; the 
Church is in possession. On the other side of the Channel, on the 
contrary, the Church is not in possession ; it is the assailing party, 
seeking to take the University by storm. 

The language of some of the Church’s advocates in France 
has all the fervour of assailants. ‘“ Formerly,” writes M. pr 
MonratemBert, 2 Peer of France, “ politics, jurisprudence, 
science, all the branches of literature, acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Church, and that they derived from her their utility and 
authority. All these noble vassals of the Church have been wrested 
from her tutelary influence.” The Church, however, according to 
M. pe Monrarempenrt, cannot quietly acquiesce in this depriva- 
tion; “for from the moment when the Church shall acknowledge 





| hope to see Henri V. King of France, though he strengthens that 
| prince in his determination to retain the title; 


| power, legally and politically, to foster in its bosom a fatal institu- 


| then identify itself with the University—adopt the hatred, envy, 


| itself up to moral and intellectual anarchy.” 


| the Church will scarcely be urged here in so strong languag 
j used by M. pe MontaLempert. 


| ever guarded its language, its claims are as exorbitant as those 


| exclude all but members of the Established Church from becoming 
| teachers in the Universities; that it is a hardship on Dissent- 


| cidendi : 
| State is benefited or injured by excluding Dissenters from Uni- 


| porations, in the same way, have 
| bitious titles than that of “ physician,” have been enabled to evade 


| career no testimony of their having 


that she has lost the right, [to exercise “ tutelary influence” over 
the secular faculties,] she will have experienced a defeat net less 
fatal to the safety and happiness of the human race than when the 
despotism of sovereigns, the subtlety of lawyers, and the ungrateful 
pride of men of letters, deprived her of the noble function of acting 
as Judge between peoples and kings.” M. pe Monracexcert 
does not, it is true, hope to see the Gallican Church reinstalled in 
her authority over the University, though he encourages her to 


continue to claim it,—just as M. pp CuaTEAuBriANp can scarcely 























































but he makes him- 
University. Ie ad- 


self amends by railing in good set terms at the 
“ The State has the 


mits that the State can and will maintain it. 
tion, on condition that it take the consequences. Let the State 
and avarice, which inflame the influential members of that great 
body : so much the worse for the State, for it will have delivered 


Something like this we have at times heard muttered against th 
London University; and the grumblers might have spoken louder 
had the success of that institution been greater. But the claims of 
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The party in possession is 
always most secure when it refrains from yielding itself up to pas- 
The Anglican Church will not speak about “ vassal” facul- 
Yet, how- 


sion. 
ties and its right to judge between kings and people. 


urged for the Gallican Church by M. pp Montatemperr. ‘They 
amount to this—that the higher scientific education, the education 
which prepares a man for a successful career in the learned profes- 
sions and the service of the State, shall, if possible, be confined to 
members of the Established Church—that no doctrines in law, poli- 
tics, or medicine, shall be taught except by the instrumentality of 
one who is a member of the Established Church. 

In France, however, the question is put in a more correct form 
than with us. The English Dissenters claim admission to Uni- 
versity honours as a personal right, of which the State is not en- 
titled to deprive any citizen: the Scotch lay Professors petition for 
the abolition of religious tests, because, if they are continued, rival 
establishments may be called into existence, to their pecuniary in- 
jury. In France, the question is argued as between Churc! l 
State—as bearing upon the commen weal. ‘The question there is, 
whether the State is competent to educate its own secular servants, 
or whether the Church alone possesses sufficient wisdom for that 
purpose? And it might perhaps promote a more speedy and satis- 
factory settlement of the controversy here, were it to be placed 
on the same ground. Let it be admitted that the State is entitled 
to exclude Dissenters from the Universities, if any good end is 
attained thereby ; that it has a right, if for the public benefit, to 


anc 


ers to be thus excluded from places of honour and profit, but a 
hardship to which they must submit if the majority of the 
community is benefited by it: let it be admitted that sentiment, 
or a regard for the interests of a limited number of individuals, 
must be set aside, and that public utility is the only raiio de- 
the question that remains for solution is, whether the 


versity honours and emoluments? Injured, we firmly believe. 

The truth is, that the claims of the Church to control the higher 
seminaries of education would not have been so long tolerated in 
this country had not means been discovered of evading that control. 
The practitioners in the Courts of Common Law were early formed 
into corporations, which instituted a system of education for their 
members independently of the Universities. The Medical Cor- 
taken upon them to educate their 


own members; who, by resting satisfied to practice under less am- 
the rants to a diplomatic 
received a learned education 
has been demanded. ‘The hardship imposed upon individuals by 
the exaction of religious tests in the Universities has thus been 
but the State has suffered. The exclusively practical 
education of two of the learned professions has impaired their in- 
tellectual character; and the want of any regular system of cdu- 
cation for the civil servants of the State has affected every branch 
of government. ‘The Universities themselves have suffered from 
this state of affairs. Instead of being complete universities with 
| all the faculties, they have become de facto mere clerical semina- 
ries with faculties of literature and theolog They still retain the 
exclusive privilege of conferring the title of “ M. D.”; but who 
would trust his life in the hands‘of a physician whose medical edu- 
cation had been confined to Oxford and Cambridge ? ‘They have 
| still the exclusive privilege of training the aspirants to Doctors 
Commons; but how small a field of our English law is that? And 
how stands the character of the English school of civil law when 
contrasted with that of France, Belgium, and Germany 
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exclusive character of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 






has deprived them of all influence over the medical, legal, and 
| diplomatic professions. They can only educate for the Church ; 
| they can assist none but Churchmen onward in the career of life. 
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curriculum, quit these Universities for ever. The Fellowships and 
Professorships are relinquished to the torpid and commonplace 
spirits. And hence it comes that they are lagging behind the sci- 
ence and literature of the age, and becoming less efficient and ho- 
noured even as seminarics of preparatory education. 

It would be as much for the benefit of the Universities themselves 
as of the State to relieve them from their ecclesiastical shackles, 
and win back to them the young aspirants to distinction in all the 
learned professions. But if Oxford and Cambridge will not see 


this—and if Ministers, having the fear of the Bench of Bishops be- | 


fore their eyes, dare not meddle with them—they ought at least to 
endeavour to give the State such a University as the public good 
demands. It is necessary for the State that a high standard of 
professional education shall exist; but mere abstract conviction of 
this truth will not stimulate professional men to attain a high 
scientific education. You can attract students to a university only 
by making it the first step in a professional career. The so- 
called London University offers no such attraction. If the Me- 
dical Corporations of London and the Inns of Court saw their 
own true interest, they would urge Government te erect them 
into faculties of Medicine and Law, and incorporate them with 
the faculty of Arts in the London University College, as a 
real London University. These faculties might remain open 
to Dissenters, as the Corporations are at present; and, being 
the means of starting young men advantageously in a pro- 
fessional career, their schools would be crowded. It is not 
easy to move old corporate bodies to innovations; and as much 
opposition to such an arrangement might perhaps be looked for 
from the Inns of Court, and Surgeons and Apothecaries Ifalls, as 
from Oxford and Cambridge. Still, Government might do some- 
thing in the mean time, without their aid. It might attach a Civil 
faculty to the London University—a faculty for training aspirants 
to civil offices under Government. Were young men who con- 
template embracing that profession made to go through a pre- 
liminary training in history, modern languages, the general elements 
of jurisprudence, political economy, and statistics, the country 
would be better served; and the prospect of advancement in such a 
career would attract students enough to support a good university. 





PRISON EXPERIMENTS, 

Tue working of the Model Prison at Pentonville begins to attract 
attention; and the fact that two if not more of its inmates have al- 
ready become insane, has drawn forth a protest from the Times against 
a continuance of the Solitary system. That this system must end in 
failure, may easily be foreseen. From the first, it was never very 
favourably thought of; and the facts which have been accumulated 
during recent years, in other countries, have since established in the 
minds of those by whom they have been studied a loathing of its 
very name. 

To some it will seem strange, that under these circumstances 
the Pentonville Prison should silently have been suffered to rise up, 
at an enormous national outlay, only to be condemned the moment 
its machinery is set to work: but in England, although with its 
dense population there is no subject of deeper importance, there is 
none which is less regarded than the treatment of criminals. It was 
enough, thercfore, for the people to believe that the Government 
were about to try a plan stated to have been successful in the 
United States, where such things are better attended to; and that 
as all the inefficacy of our old methods could have arisen from 
nothing but the want of due severity—the true English panacea for 
all moral disorder—this plan would surely prove successful, since 
it was understood to involve more than ordinary rigour. These 
circumstances, coupled with the characteristic reserve of the 
Government as to their real intentions, effectually checked all pub- 
lic discussion ; and the friends of an improved system were content 
to look on, satisfied that no change could be for the worse, and 
hoping that as the experiment was understood to be founded on 
principles similar to those put forth by the Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania, results of a favourable kind might speedily 
be looked for. 

And, although the Zimes points to the horrors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Penitentiary as justifying the worst anticipations of the work- 
ing of the new prison, it is, in fact, in censequence of its wide de- 
parture from the system laid down by the promoters of that insti- 
tution that the failure of the English experiment may be antici- 
pated. That the results in Pennsylvania may have proved disas- 
trous, and that refined cruclties may have been resorted to, it is 
not necessary to question; since, if such has been the case, it can 
only have arisen from a complete disregard, on the part of the 
State Inspectors and officers of the prison, of every principle by 
which they professed to be guided. ‘Those principles embrace the 
doctrine that it is the duty of society to discard all idea of ven- 
geance, and to devote their efforts solely to the best care of the 
criminal. Separate confinement was adopted, to save him from 
the contamination of his fellows, and to enable him, at the close of 
his sentence, to reénter the world without fear of their recognition ; 
but solitary punishment as a general rule was distinctly disavowed. 
The frequent visits of the “virtuous and refined” were not only 
to be permitted but encouraged; while at the same time, the com- 
bined efforts of teachers of trades, of ordinary learning, and of mo- 
rality, were to be brought steadily to bear upon the transformation 
of his character. 

Some of the facts alluded to by the Zimes, together with the 
quotations from Mr. Dickens, lead to the belief that these prin- 
ciples have, in practice, been abandoned, We say in practice, be- 





cause in all the reports of the Warden, the Moral Teacher, the Stain 
Inspectors, and others, they are still uniformly asserted as the Sees, 
dation of the plan. It is not, however, quite clear that even in 
practice it is wholly lost sight of. The statistics furnished by the 
Times, although literally correct, admit of some favourable expla. 
nations; and the description of Mr. Dickens contains, with much 
feeling that does him honour, many palpable errors. It is to be 
remarked, too, that our contemporary is not in possession of the 
Reports since 1840, and those of the succeeding years(1841-2) pre. 
sent more favourable evidence. 

But why should the results of a system practised at a distance 
in a country where every kind of executive administration is imper. 
fectly carried on, and where every report, whether from a govern. 
ment commissioner, the president of a bank, or the inspector of g 
prison, is liable to be tainted more or less by a dishonest infusion 
of personal or party interests, be referred to as the great test by 
which we are to guide ourselves in perhaps the most solemn duty 
we are called upon to perform? Is the true method of criminal 
treatment so hopelessly obscure, that we must look for its solution 
to the uncertain workings of a foreign prison? And if these happen 
to be disputed, as is now the case, are we to sink bewildered and 
overcome? Is there no prixeiple on which we can take our stand, 
satisfied that if properly carried out it can lead but to one result? 
Are reason, religion, and the moral instincts silent ? and must we 
continue to flounder on to a knowledge of what the Creator de. 
mands from us, through a series of empirical experiments involving 
the misery of thousands, until, on some lucky day, far distant, we 
stunble accidentally upon the true one ? 

The cause of all the wearying mistakes of criminal jurists con- 
sists in the fact that they never propose to themselves any definite 
aim: when they shall quite agree upon the point they desire to 
attain, they will probably find a level road to reach it. At present, 
they confuse themselves at every step. The writers by whom the 
Model Prison is now denounced, contended only a few months 
back, that there is, “ to the bad man especially,” no punishment so 
great as that of death; and that this, the heaviest infliction, should 
unhesitatingly be enforced on the heaviest crimes. If the severity 
of the doom is the best preventive, why should not all the second- 
rate terrors of the Model Prison be inflicted upon second-rate 
offenders ? Perhaps it will be said, that the punishment, not being 
public, loses its effect: but this does not alter the argument: its 
defect from want of publicity may compel a resort to pillories, 
thumbscrews, and amputations; but let not the system be blamed 
for severity, when its only fault arises from the circumstance that 
its horrors do not admit of exhibition. 

“ A punishment proportioned to the offence” is the common 
demand. If the extinction of life is the highest punishment, and 
if this is to be reserved for murder, why should we not carry the 
principle by unerring gradations down to the meanest offence? If 
in one case you take the entire life, why not in the next destroy 
it partially—at all events, for a time—by “ cutting off the unhappy 
convict from the free air, the brilliant light of heaven, and all the 
charities of life” ? No good is ever attained by a departure from 
principle; and if the rule which for the highest offences condemns 
homicidal madmen, women, and old men of eighty-four, to the 
gallows, is found to yield satisfactory fruit, why should it be dis- 
trusted when properly modified to lesser crimes ? 

Despite the recommendation which such enforcements would 
present from their consistency, we fear that the advocates of 
criminal punishments have not sufficient faith in their own doctrines 
to carry them out to so perfect a conclusion. If such is the case, 
there is no help but to continue our present system in all its ad- 
mirable variety,—for who can believe that the only other alter- 
natives will, in the present age, be entertained? ‘Lo retort injury 
for injury, to grant it immunity, or to do good in return, are the 
only courses open. All that we contend for is, that one of these 
principles should be adopted, since successfully to blend the three 
must be an impossibility. The first is generally recognized ; why 
not uniformly enforce it? and if it be the true one, why talk in 
any case of humanity to the criminal, while the fact of the 
same crime still being perpetrated shows that we have not been 
sufficiently severe? If this is rejected, all approximation to a 
coherent system must be hopeless. Unlimited impunity will 
hardly be advocated even by criminals themselves ; since each man 
is pleased to see punishment inflicted on another whose method of 
sinning is different from his own: and as to a practical return of 
good for evil, its bare proposal would in these days of High Church 
piety produce a convulsion throughout the land. Wild and reck- 
less theorists, phrenologists, and other innovators, may broach the 
doctrine, that, in the first struggle of a separation from his evil 
courses, a penalty falls on the criminal from the hand of God far 
more appropriate than any that could be enforced by man; and 
that it is the duty of his fellow-beings to perform towards him no 
act but such as is consistent with that benevolence which knows no 
limits short of a brother’s need: but, fortunately, these views are 
unsanctioned by authority. ‘To whatever extent they may mislead 
the criminal, once within the halls of justice he will hear of them 
no more; unless, indeed, in some after hour of anguish, he should 
scan too curiously The Book, iu all cases provided for his use with 
decorous care, and, by the wayward help of an insane fancy, pervert 
its precepts to a confirmation of the creed. 





MANSIONS FOR THE POOR. 
Tur project of establishing mansions for the poor appears to stand 
some chance of being realized. The agitation of questions relat- 
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ae 
ing to the humbler classes, and the urgency of providing abodes 
for those who are unhoused by Metropolitan improvements, have 
revived and concentrated attention. The project is not a new 
one: we have already mentioned that it was entertained in some 
shape by one of the Wards of London ; and we now learn that it 
had previously been suggested in Camberwell, by Mr. Witriam 
Artuur Witxrson, who was struck with the costly but vile 
habitations to which the poor were limited. In 1839, he issued a 
proposal for the erection of a building, well ventilated, to be let 
out in separate apartments to the poor; a man and his wife to 
have the care of it, to keep the common stairs and passages clean, 
and to supply the inmates with cooked food for purchase. ‘This 
proposal fell to the ground for want of encouragement ; public 
opinion on the subject being at that time far from ripe 
enough for action. In February last year, a plan on a larger scale 
was started, to erect a mansion, to fit up existing buildings, 


and to build residences of a more separate kind for poor tenants. | 


The society numbered the Earl of Devon, Lord Joun Rvssetr, 
Lord Asniey, and Major Jenn, among its patrons; and Mr, 
Cuarves GATLIFF among its Committee-men. ‘The prospectus 


fully proves, by figures, the practicability of such a project so far | 


as expense is concerned. 
he poor of the class in question do pay what are really large 
amounts for rent, exacted with rigour every night or every week ; 
and that the house-room thus hired is inconvenient, squalid, and 
noxious to the last degree. ‘Some of the most wretched abodes 
in Charles, King, and Parker Streets, Drury Lane, are let as fol- 
lows: for two cellars, 3s. per week ; the parlours fetch 4s. per week, 
the first-floor 4s. 6d., the second 4s., and the attics 3s.: the entire 
rental of Charles Street, Drury Lane, which is occupied in this 
way, amounts to upwards of 2.000/. per annum.” In the parishes 
of St. John and St. Margaret Westminster, in 1840, 5,366 families 
were lodged in 5,294 “dwellings,” paying an average rental a 
fraction under 3s. a week, or 40,0002. per annum in the gross. In 
the inner ward of St. George’s Hanover Square, this year, 1,465 
families paid 13,0007. per annum ; nearly half of that amount was 
raised in a weekly average of 6s. 93d. ; and nearly two-thirds of the 
families lived in a single room! ‘The prospectus contains estimates 
to show that, after paying interest on the outlay for construction 
and furniture, with the cost of gas, firing, water, and other inci- 


dental expenses, the rent of 2s. per room, or 3s. 6d. for pairs of 


rooms, would leave a surplus to go in aid of the funds. Thus, for 


considerably less rent, te poor might have all the comforts of 


light, ventilation, warmth, dryness, decent neighbourhood, clean- 
liness—all that constitutes the essentials of material comfort in 
lodging. These estimates were framed on a scale of prices at 
which respectable builders were willing to undertake the works. 

The society which issued this prospectus seems to have lan- 
guished for want of encouragement; but under the recent agitation 
it has revived, and a new prospectus, with a new staff of officers, 
is advertised ; Lord Asutey, the Earl of Devon, Viscount Esrinc~ 
Ton, and Viscount Morretu, heading the ‘* Patrons,” among 
whom is still Major Jess; Mr. Gatuirr is still Honorary Secre- 
tary; Dr. Sournwoop Situ is on the Committee; and Mr. Wi- 
KINSON’s name is added. 

“ The object of the Metropolitan Association is to provide a remedy for the 
existing evils, by enabling the labouring man to procure a comfortable, clean, 
and healthy habitation, at a less expense than is at present paid for very infe- 
rior and unhealthy accommodation, arising trom want of ventilation, bad drain- 
age, and the crowded state of the apartments. 

“To effect this, it is proposed to erect—1. Dormitories for single men, or 
large rooms divided into compartments, with a separate bed to each occupier, 
which could be afforded at as low a rate as is paid at present by each person 
when three and four sleep in one bed. 2. Well-drained and ventilated build- 
ings, to be Ivt to families in sets of rooms, with an ample supply of water on 
each floor. 

“It is intended that a fair return for the capital invested shall be obtained ; 
eleemosynary relief not being desired as a part of the undertaking, since it 
would destroy the independence of those whom it is wished to benefit. 

“ The funds are intended to be raised in shares of 25/.; and the liabilities of 
a joint-stock company will be avoided by obtaining letters- patent under the Ist 
Vic. c. 78, sec. 2 and 4; which will limit the responsibility of shareholders. 
Five pounds per share will be required to be paid into the bankers’ hands.” 

, : : & 

The society appear wisely to have concentrated their purpose on 

the furnishing, in the first instance, one class of dwellings. As yet 


The facts to be borne in mind are, that | 








no name has been chosen for the sort cf structure, and a happy | 


choice would do much to avoid the creation of prejudiecs. The 
name should neither have too much pretension, which might excite 
ridicule, nor mark the abode with inferiority. ‘General Mansion” 
would express what it is: and the word “general” would not 
stamp it with a pauper look, as “ public” might, or any periphrastic 
term such as “ for the poor.” 

The mansion is intended for the very poor, and the benevolent pro- 
jectors would naturally desire to see the real objects of their soli- 
citude reap the benefit; yet would it not be wise to admit the 
mere plea of poverty too freely, nor to exclude the less poor. At 
the outset of the experiment, the fact of success must be a para- 
mount object ; because the single mansion could do but little for 
the mass of the poor, and the really great good would be to esta- 
blish the fact that such aid may be made available. Therefore, 
every chance of success for the working-model should be carefully 
secured. One means of success weuld be, to select as inmates of 
the first mansion, persons of fair character, orderly, and disposed 
to codperate in maintaining a quiet and decorous houschold. One 
great help in overcoming the prejudices of the poor would be for 
them to see that those who were not the most oppressed by need 
did not scruple to choose such abodes; and therefore it would 
much conduce to ultimate success, if families not belonging to the 
poorest classes tock up their dwelling in the General Mansion. It 


| the fleece. 


might be so constructed and managed, that truly “respectable” 
families would not scruple to lodge in it, and save rent. 

Mr. Wrixrnson’s suggestion, of supplying cooked victuals, ought 
not to be lost sight of. Bad food is one common source of disease 
among the poor; bad cookery, of discomfort. Whether the vic- 
tuals were supplied by the officers of the building or only the 
cooking—or whether cook-shops might not be permitted to exist, 
as private speculations, but under the sanction and surveillance of 
the Committee—are questions of detail for after consideration. 
But access to a supply of cheap, wholesome, and fairly cooked 
food, would be a great addition to the uses of the establishment, 
and need be none to its trouble and responsibilities. 

The great point, however, is the practical superintendence of 
such a place. ‘Too much care and deliberation cannot be bestowed 
upon it. The principal officer ought to unite diligence, firmness, 
resolution, and intelligence, with manifest cheerfulness and an unfail- 
ing good temper. Let it be impressed on the mind of the Com- 
mittee, that their best success will be, not in the improved comfort 
that they may bring to so many individuals, but in proving to the 
country at large and the Government, that such help for the poor 
is feasible. It seems all but certain, that if one General Mansion 
were to realize full success, not many years would elapse before 
such structures would replace the squalid streets that now disgrace 
our largest and wealthiest towns. 





THE MORNING PAPER. 
Wuar a motley patchwork of the odds and ends of life is laid daily 
on our breakfast-table in the Morning Paper! Let us analyze the 
first that comes to hand: Monday’s Herald will do as well as any. 

First, we have the entertainment given to Queen VicroriA at 
Chatsworth by the Duke of Drvonsurre, which reads like a page 
taken out of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment,—the colossal 
conservatory, with its cascade, orangery, and sculpture, lighted up 
with Chinese lanterns, flambeaux, and thousands of variegated 
lamps; and rich music enhancing the splendour of the dazzling 
show. 

In juxtaposition with this gorgeous description, we find it re- 
ported from Ireland, that ‘ twelve pike-heads fourteen inches in 
length, six horse-pistols, twelve handcuffs, twelve muskets, and 
twelve cutlasses, have been discovered, headed up in a small cask, 
and consigned to an individual in the city of Dublin”; which, as the 
Herald's “ own correspondent” shrewdly remarks, is an “ awk- 
ward indication that something is brewing.” 

A little farther on is an account of a young girl, brought up in 
the decent tidiness of a reputable middle-class family, induced to 
abscond from her father’s house by the promise of a female ac- 
quaintance to bring her upon the stage of a Minor Theatre, and 
speedily driven home again by the discomfort of the squalid lodg- 
ings to which she was conveyed. One of Miss EnGewortn's tales 
relates the somewhat similar adventures of a romantic young lady. 

We next read of a once sovereign prince, reduced by a revolu- 
tion to a private station, appearing publicly in a court of justice to 
repel by his solemn oath insinuated charges of the most revolting 
nature, which had been perseveringly circulated against him ; and 
of the condemnation of his calumniator to a year of the ordinary 
prison-diet and other hard fare of Newgate,—a sentence which 
might with advantage be extended, by way of example, to some of 
those whose prurient tastes and love of defamation create a market 
for his filthy wares. 

The arduous struggle between the champions of the French and 
English chess-players, on which the interest of the whole chess- 
playing world is at present concentrated, next engages attention. 
M. St. Amanp’s “ beautiful move,” “admirable play,” and “ par- 
ticularly fine employment of the two Kt. P.,” appear to be no match 
for Mr. Srauntron’s “ dash with the pawns, so skilfully managed,” 
and “extremely bold move, coming almost under the category of 
rashness.” 

The New South Wales invention of boiling down sheep into 
tallow reads like a travestie of the classic legend of Medea. It is 
true that she boiled the sheep ostensibly as an ingredient in a charm 
for restoring youth—a Rowlind’s Kalydor—but really as an example 
to induce the daughters of Pelias to boil their father: if the modern 
process do not restore youth, it may at least add to the value of 
Medea’s morals give one the idea she must have been 
bred in a convict colony. 

These are the piéces de résistance: the entremets are deliciously 
varied. The Bishop of Matra’s pastoral letter against Free- 
masonry jostles Joun Frost's pastoral letter to his wife to emi- 
grate to Sydney, in order that he may be assigned to her as a 
‘*ticket-of-leave man”; the progress of the Thyestean tale of 
Lieutenant Munro, who has been prevented by typhus fever from 
going to trial, is relieved by a lecture from Sir Perer Laurie on 
the ethics of the Police foree; and an action of damages brought 
against Sir De Lacy Evans for enforcing the sentence of a Court- 
martial, by an Ex-officer of the Ex-Spanish Legion, is a pleasant 
accompaniment to Captain Buitock’s attempt to raise the head of 
the Goodwin Sands above water. A liberal allowance of “ awfully 
sudden deaths,” ‘love and suicide,” “ sufferings of Lascars at the 
‘ast India Docks,” funny stories, a description of the cheap 
trousers of slop-sellers, and a brief notice of sixty-nine fishermen, 
saved from shipwreck, joining at once in the Church’s beautiful 
form of thanksgiving, fill up the interstices. 

‘Misery makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows” ; 
and the sheet of a newspaper often wraps up as heterogeneous an 
assortment as ever Misery brought together. 
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JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 

Nor the least interesting part of these volumes is the introductory 
matter, which is almost an autobiography of the Edinburgh Review, 
and of Francis Jerrrey as an Edinburgh Reviewer. It narrates 
the long resistance of the author to the republication of these 
papers, and his final acquiescence, mainly because he could not 
help himself; the copyright being vested in the proprietors of 
the Review, and the American pirates contemplating an edition. 
It states the quantity he has rejected from republication; the 
principle which has guided him in selection and retrenchment; and 
the general aims of the Review, and of his own contributions. 
Further information is given, directly or incidentally, in some 
remarks to which his friends stimulated him, on an assertion 
by Scorr ina letter to Exxris—“ Jeffrey has offered terms of paci- 
fication, engaging that no party politics should again appear in his 
Review.” The sum is, that Francis Jerrrey wrote his first article 





in October 1802, and sent his last contribution in 1840. He was | 


sole editor from 1803 till 1829; when, having been elected by the 
Scottish bar Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, he conceived the 
management of “what might be fairly enough represented as in 
many respects a party journal” was not consistent with so grave 
an office, and resigned the editorship. Similar scruples prevented 
him from contributing : after this professional honour was attained, 
he wrote nothing for a considerable time, and only four articles alto- 
gether, and “none of them on political subjects; so that he ceased 
in reality to be a contributor in 1829.” 

From the remarks upon Scort’s assertion, it appears that Jerrrry 
had no power to come to any arrangement of the kind spoken of: 
that he “‘ was not the proprietor of the work—nor the representa- 
tive, in any sense, of the proprietors, but merely the chosen (and 
removeable) manager for the leading contributors "—“ a feudal 
monarch, who had but a slender control over his greater barons” ; 
and that politics were in his opinion the main stay of the Review. 

“ And here also,” says Jerrrey, “I hope I may be permitted to refer to 
a very distinct recollection of the tenour, not of one but of many conversations 
with Sir Walter, in which he was directly apprized of the impossibility (even 
if I could have desired it) of excluding politics (which of course could mean 
nothing but party politics) from the Review. The undue preponderance of 
such articles in that journal was a frequent subject of remonstrance with him : 
and I perfectly remember that, when urging upon me the expediency of making 
literature our great staple, and only indulging occasionally in those more ex- 
citing discussions, I have repeatedly told him, that, with the political influence 
we had already acquired, this was not to be expected ; and that by such a course 
the popularity and authority of the Review would be fatally impaired, even for 
its literary judgments: and upon one of those occasions, I am quite certain 
that I made use of this expression to him—*‘ The Review, in short, has but two 
legs to stand on: literature no doubt is one of them; but its right leg is 
politics.’ ” 

Of the papers contributed by Jerrrey to the Edinburgh Review, 
not above one-third, it appears, are contained in the four volumes 
before us. In this large rejection, much, doubtless, is judiciously 
omitted, as relating to subjects of a temporary nature, or of too 
slight a character to bear reprinting ; but some, of a telling kind, 
seem to be omitted with less propriety, if the object of the collec- 
tion was to give a full and fair idea of the writer’s contributions, 
and of the character of the Review while under his control. The 
articles here collected are not arranged in the order of their appear- 
ance, but according to the nature of their subjects,—a judicious 
plan, though its details do not always appear to have been attended 
to upon any obvious system. There seems no reason, for example, 


and for the end in yiew more useful ability, was continually dis. 
played by Jerrrey; which is the thing that operates against him 
now. Macavutay always, and Sypney Smiru when his editorship 
ceased, as it soon did, could write when they pleased, and pick and 
choose what to write. It was not so with Jerrrey: he must be 
always up and doing, and perhaps frequently doing what others 
declined. Hence, his very exertions for the immediate business 
in hand rather tell against him when the original articles are applied 
to a purpose for which the author never designed them. Lying 
by, Smiru and Macauray could watch their opportunity, and 
choose such subjects as their previous studies and the habits of 
their minds rendered most congenial. But Jerrrry was always at 
work, and at work upon such materials as the time offered : not such 
as he might have chosen himself, but literary notice to the readers of 
the Review as to whether this or that work should be read or not, 
It follows, perhaps, that when the best of these were gathered to- 
gether, they should often possess in their substance somewhat of a 
temporary character, and in their treatment touches of the profes- 
sional reviewer—passages here and there that are too closely con- 
nected with something whose interest has ceased, and upon which 
the interest in the commentary has ceased likewise. It has been 
attempted to remedy this by omissions—omissions of extracts, or of 
description and details that were necessary to a reader desiring in- 
formation about a new book, but are now no longer needed. The 
labour was judicious, but not always successful; for what can suc- 
ceed in changing the impression of the form and character originat- 
ing with the birth ? 

As regards the style of these three contributors, we are disposed 
to award the palm to Jerrrey. We has not indeed the florid force 
of Macaunay, nor the elaborate point and finish of Smiru; and 
numerous passages might be selected from his writings where the 
multitude of words is out of all proportion to the value of the 
matter. [But his style is easier, more flowing, and more natural; 
and his illustrations, resting upon the image rather than the ex- 
pression, convey to the mind a livelier and more permanent idea. 
His defects in composition are those of weakness rather than affec- 
tation; which last cannot be affirmed of the laboured artifice of 
Smiru or the rhetorical swagger of Macautay. 

Though we assign the palm of greater completeness to the collec- 


| tions of Smira and Macauray, it must not be supposed that these 


why a notice of Burns, published in 1809, should follow a review | 


of Manfred, published in 1817; or why a notice of Sardanapalus, | 


in 1822, should precede Manfred. 

The classes into which the contributions are arranged are— 
1. General Literature and Historical Biography ; 2. History and 
Historical Memoirs; 3. Poetry; 4. Philosophy of the Mind, 
Metaphysics, and Jurisprudence ; 5. Novels and Prose Fiction; 
6. General Politics; 7. Miscellaneous subjects. It would be no 
light proof of an acute and accomplished mind to attain great 


look at the wide extent, and varied and opposite nature of the sub- 
jects, with the fulness of knowledge, frequent truth of original 
view, and popularity of treatment, the contributions of Jerrrey 
seem almost unexampled in literature. 

In attempting to pass an opinion upon their particular merits, it 
seems impossible to avoid a glance of comparison at two other 
reprints from the same Review-—those of Sypney Smirn and 
Tuomas Basrneron Macavray; and we trust that it will not be 
considered depreciatory, or unkind to the genius of Jerrrey, if 
we rather incline to award the palm of completeness and readable- 
ness to the two first-published collections. In this judgment we 
are considering only the effective display of the writers’ powers, and 
speaking merely of that which is likely to be most generally readable 
in the form of volumes, when the current interest of a topic of the 
day has ceased. In one sense, more ability, or at least more varied 


Contributions are less interesting, or not highly creditable to the 
fame of Jerrrey, but that they do not convey a proper idea of his 
fame and merits. These rest not upon single or collected articles, 
but upon the dinburgh Review, and its sustentation for upwards 
of a quarter of acentury. The first design, as appears by the Dedi- 
cation, was Sypney Smiru’s, but the merit of the execution 
belongs to Jerrrey. It may be doubted, too, whether Smitx 
possessed those qualities of patient labour, foresight, and compre- 
hension, necessary to give that depth and elevation which in its 
earlier years distinguished the Edinburgh, and with its other merits 
of acumen, spirit, variety, and general justness of judgment, gave a 
new character to periodical literature, and possibly, were we distant 
enough to see it, a new character to literature itself. 

Of the different classes of which the Contributions consist, the 
author perhaps and his admirers may be inclined to rate the high- 
est those relating to principles of taste and general criticism. We 
shall not dispute that opinion; but we incline to rank lowest the 
literary criticism on the pure belles lettres—the reviews of books, 
and those, too, books of eminence. It is here more than anywhere 
that the faults we spoke of just now are visible. ‘There is more of 
disquisition having a slender relation to the subject, as if a factitious 
importance could be given to a thing by writing about it; greater 
space is occupied, and with more elaboration, than the subject at 
this distance of time seems worth; the writer’s analytical subtilty 
induces so many refinements, that it is sometimes difficult to get at 
any broad and definite conclusion, beyond that of the judge in the 
farce that “much may be said on both sides”; whilst the style, 
though it may not be prolix, has often the effect of prolixity. 

Considering the age of many of these productions—or the age 
when their author was trained—the tone of the criticisms is very 
remarkable ; totally free from the wild or mawkish notions of the 
Cockney, Lake, Mystical, or Romantic schools, and almost free 
from the conventional prejudices of the artificial-classical. In pro- 
founder principles, which aim at going to the very heart of the 
question, the writer does not strike us as being so happy, or rather, 
he appears to us occasionally unsound. Thus, he holds that poetry 
is not the presentation in the most appropriate form, and in the 
most animated and impressive manner, of the essences of things as 
they actually exist in nature, but a cloudy something exhibiting the 


success in any one of these departments of criticism; but when we | imaginative notions of the individual writer. The following passage 


is from a review of Keats. 

“Tt [ Endymion] is, in truth, at least as full of genius as of absurdity ; and 
he who does not find a great deal in it to admire and to give delight, cannot in 
his heart see much beauty in the two exquisite dramas to which we have already 
alluded, or find any great pleasure in some of the finest creations of Milton 
and Shakespeare. There are very many such persons, we verily believe, even 
among the reading and judicious part of the community—correct scholars, we 
have no doubt, many of them, and, it may be, very classical composers in prose 
and in verse—but utterly ignorant, on our view of the matter, of the true 
genius of English poetry, and incapable of estimating its appropriate and most 
exquisite beauties. With that spirit we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Keats is deeply imbucd ; and of those beautics he has presented us with many 
striking examples. We are very much inclined, indeed, to add, that we do not 
know any book which we would sooner employ as a test to ascertain whether 
any one had in him a native relish for poetry, and a genuine sensibility to its 
intrinsic charm. The greater and more distinguished poets of our country 
have so much else in them to gratify other tastes and propensities, that they 
are pretty sure to captivate and amuse those to whom their poetry may be but 
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an hindrance and obstruction, as well as those to whom it constitutes their 
chief attraction. The interest of the stories they tell—the vivacity of the 
characters they delineate—the weight and force of the maxims and sentiments 
in which they abound—the very pathos and wit and humour they display, 
which may all and each of them exist apart from their poetry, and independent 
of it—are quite sufficient to account for their popularity, without referring much 
to that still higher gift, by which they subdue to their enchantments those 
whose souls are truly attuned to the finer impulses of poetry. It is only, there- 
fore, where those other recommendations are wanting, or exist in a weaker 
degree, that the true force of the attraction, exercised by the pure poetry with 
which they are so often combined, can be fairly appreciated ; where, without 
much incident or many characters, and with little wit, wisdom, or arrange- 
ment, a number of bright pictures are presented to the imagination, and a fine 


feeling expressed of those mysterious relations by which visible external things | 
are assimilated with inward thoughts and emotions, and become the images and | 


exponents of all passions and affections. To an unpoetical reader such passages 
will generally appear mere raving and absurdity; and to this censure a very 
great part of the volumes hefore us will certainly be exposed with this class of 


readers. Even in the judgment of a fitter audience, however, it must, we fear, 


be admitted, that, besides the riot and extravagance of his fancy, the scope and | 


substance of Mr. Keats’s poetry is rather too dreamy and abstracted to excite 
the strongest interest, or to sustain the attention through a work of any great 
compass or extent.” 

If poetry is that which poets produce, the principle here indi- 
cated seems wrong, or all the great poets of every age must be 
thrust from their thrones, for the installation of Krars and Co. 
Homer, Tueocritus, ANAcREoN, the Grecian dramatists, Lucre- 
rius, and Virair, (not to speak of moral and satirical writers)— 
Cuavucer, Suaksrere, Mitron, and Drypen—must be put aside. 
Spenser would fare no better; for though his allegory is cum- 
brous and his drift obscure, his particular images and sentences 
are distinct enough. 
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CamrseLtL, would be in the same plight. 
“ Sense, spcech, and measure, living tongues, and dead, 
Let all give way.” 

Beaumont and Fretcuer, and perhaps Corzins, might in some 
purely poetical passages be adjudged to be poets; but the “in- 
terest of the stories they tell, the vivacity of the characters they 
delineate, the weight and force of the maxims and sentiments in 
which they abound, the very pathos and wit and humour they dis- 
play,” might remove even them from the category of pure poets, 
In other words, all these authors have occupied themselves with de- 
scriptions of external nature, the passions and characters of men, or 
the conduct of life,—which, poetically treated, are, in our humble 
opinion, the proper subjects of poetry. 

An idea has sprung up of late years, that past histories have all 
been written on wrong principles, as they show nothing of the life 
or condition of the people ; and some ingenious attempts have been 
made to compose upon a different system. Whether Jerrrey, in 
the following extract, intended to uphold the truth of this new 
opinion, is doubtful. It seems clear enough that he shows public 
events to be something so different from private events, that the 
historians seem to have been right in sticking to history. 

LIFE BENEATH HISTORY. 

Nothing, indced, in this respect is more delusive, or at least more wofully 
imperfect, than the suggestions of authentic history, as it is generally, or 
rather universally written, aud nothing more exaggerated than the impressions 
it conveys of the actual state and condition of those who live in its most 
agitated periods. ‘The great public events of which alone it takes cognizance, 
have but little direct influence upon the body of the people; and do not, in 
general, form the principal business or happiness or misery even of those who 
are in some measure concerned in them. Even in the worst and most dis- 
astrous times—in periods of civil war and revolution, and public discord and 
oppression—a great part of the time of a great part of the people is still spent 
in making love and money—in social amusement or professional industry—in 
schemes for worldly advancement or personal distinction, just as in periods of 
general peace and prosperity. Men court and marry very nearly as much in the 
one season as in the other; and are as merry at weddings and christenings—as 
gallant at balls and races—as busy in their studies and countinghouses—eat 
as heartily, in short, and sleep as sound—prattle with their children as 
pleasantly—and thin their plantations and scold their servants as zealously, as 
if their contemporaries were not furnishing materials thus abundantly for the 
tragic muse of history. The quict under-current of life, in short, keeps its 


deep and steady course in its eternal channels, unaffected or but slightly | 


disturbed by the storms that agitate its surface; and while long tracts of 
time in the history of every country scem, to the distant student of its annals, 
to be darkened over with one thick and oppressive cloud of unbroken misery, 
the greater part of those who have lived through the whole acts of the tragedy 
will be found to have enjoyed a fair average share of felicity, and to have been 
much less impressed by the shocking events of their day than those who know 
nothing else of it than that such events took place in its course. Few men, in 
short, are historical characters ; and scarcely any man is always, or most usually, 
performing a public part. The actual happiness of every life depends far more 
on things that regard it exclusively, than on those political occurrences which 
are the common concern of society; and though nothing lends such an air 
both of reality and importance to a fictitious narrative as to connect its persons 
with events in real history, still it is the imaginary individual himself that 
excites our chief interest throughout, and we care for the national affairs only 
in so far as they affect him. 

If we were asked to point out what are the best papers in this 
book, we should say, some of the articles on general politics. In 
their principles they exhibit the beau idéal of Whig doctrine, with- 
out the weakness, bluster, or cant which mostly characterizes Whig 
generalities, or the trick and treachery that lurk under their special 
treatment of particular questions. ‘There is, too, an honest and un- 
factious air about the politics of Jerrrey, which must have done 
much to influence the public mind towards the party, and to assist 
events in paving the way for the Whig advent to power. Some 
articles are entitled to the higher praise of large and statesmanlike 
foresight and sagacity. One of these, a review of O’Driscoxt’s 
History of Ireland, discusses the question of the Repeal of the 
Union; to which the author has added a note reiterating his 
“horror of a separation or a dissolution of the Union—for they are 
the same thing.” As the article takes a larger and more philoso- 


Pore is out of the question; and the stelle | 
minores, Tuomson, Gray, Gotpsmitu, Burns, Scott, Byron, and | 


phical view of that subject than it has met with in the necessarily 
confined current discussions, we will quote from it pretty freely. 
A DEPENDENT INDEPENDENT KINGDOM. 

If any one doubts of the wretchedness of an unequal and unincorporating 
alliance, of the degradation of being subject to a provincial Parliament and a 
distant King, and of the efficacy of a substantial union in curing all these 
evils, he is invited to look to the obvious example of Scotland. While the 
crowns only were united, and the governments continued separate, the weaker 
country was the scene of the most atrocious cruelties, the most violent in- 
justice, the most degrading oppressions. The prevailing religion of the people 
was proscribed and persecuted with a ferocity greater than has ever been sys- 
tematically exercised even in Ireland ; her industry was crippled and depressed 
by unjust and intolerable restrictions; her Parliaments corrupted and over- 
awed into the degraded instruments of a distant court, and her nobility and 
gentry, cut off from all hope of distinction by vindicating the rights or pro- 
moting the interests of their country at home, were led to look up to the 
favour of her oppressors as the only remaining avenue to power, and degenerated, 
| for the most part, into a band of mercenary adventurers; the more consider- 
able aspiring to the wretched honour of executing the tyrannical orders which 
were dictated from the South, and the rest acquiring gradually those habits of 
subserviency and self-submission, the traces of which are by some supposed to 
be yet discernible in their descendants. The Revolution, which ser almost 
| entirely on the prevailing antipathy to Popery, required, of course, the co- 

operation of all classes of Protestants; and by its success, the Scottish Pres- 

byterians were relieved, for a time, from their Episcopalian persecutions. But 

it was not till after the Union that the nation was truly emancipated, or lifted 
| up from the abject condition of a dependant, at once suspected and despised. 
The effects of that happy consolidation were not indeed immediately apparent ; 
for the vices which had been generated by a century of provincial misgovern- 
ment, the meannesses that had become habitual, the animosities that had so 
long been fostered, could not be cured at once by the mere removal of their 
cause. The generation they had degraded mast first be allowed to die out— 
and more, perhaps, than one generation: but the poison-tree was cut down, 
the fountain of bitter waters was sealed up, and symptoms of returning vigour 
and happiness were perceived. Vestiges may still be traced, perhaps, of our 
long degradation ; but for at least forty years back, the provinces of Scotland 
| have been, on the whole, but the Northern provinces of Great Britain. There 
are no local oppressions, no national animosities. Life, and liberty, and pro- 
perty, are as secure in Caithness as they are in Middlesex—industry as much 
encouraged, and wealth still more rapidly progressive; while not only different 
religious opinions, but different religious establishments, subsist in the two 
ends of the same island in unbroken harmony, and only excite each other, by 
a friendly emulation, to greater purity of life and greater zeal for Christianity. 

If this happy Union, however, had been delayed for another century,—if 
Scotland had been doomed to submit for a hundred years more to the pro- 
vincial tyranny of the Lauderdales, Rotheses, and Middletons, and to meet the 
cruel persecutions which gratified the ferocity of her Dalzells and Drummonds, 
and tarnished the glories of such men as Montrose and Dundee, with her 
armed conventicles and covenanted saints militant—to see her patriots exiled, 
or bleeding on the scaffold—her only trusted teachers silenced in her churches 
and schools, and her courts of justice degraded or overawed into the instru- 
ments of a cowardly oppression,—can any man doubt, not only that she would 
have presented at this day a scene of even greater misery and discord than 
Ireland did in 1800, but that the corruptions and animosities by which she 
lad been desolated would have been found to have struck so deep root as still 
to encumber the land, long after their seed had ceased to be scattered abroad on 
its surface, and only to hold out the hope of their eradication after many 
years of patient and painful exertion ? 

EFFECTS OF THE UNION UPON IRELAND. 

So far from tracing any substantive part of her miseries to the Union of 
1800, we think they are to be ascribed mainly to its long delay and its ulti- 
mate incompleteness. It is not by a dissolution of the Union with England, 
then, that any good can be done, but by its improvement and consolidation. 
Some injury it may have produced to the shopkeepers of Dublin, and some in- 
considerable increase in the number of the absentees. But it has shut up the 
main fountain of corruption and dishonour, and palsied the arm and broken 
the heart of local insolence and oppression. It has substituted, at least po- 
tentially and in prospect, the wisdom and honour of the British Government 
and the British people, to the passions and sordid interests of a junto of Irish 
boroughmongers; and not only enabled, but compelled all parties to appeal di- 
rectly to the great tribunal of the British public. While the countries re- 
mained apart, the actual depositaries of power were almost unavoidably relied 
on by the general Government for information, and employed as the delegates 
of its authority; and, as unavoidably, abused the trust and misled and im- 
posed on their employers. 

PROBABLE WORKINGS OF SEPARATION. 

To us it certainly appears that this would be a most desperate, wild, and 
impracticable enterprise. But it is not upon this account the less likely to be 
attempted by such a nation as the Irish ; and it cannot be dissembled that the 
mere attempt would almost unavoidably plunge both countries in the most 
frightful and interminable ruin. Though the separation even of distant and 
mature dependencies is almost always attended with terrible convulsions, sepa- 
ration, in such circumstances, is unquestionably an ultimate good; and if Ire- 
land were a mere dependency, and were distant enough and strong enough to 
| subsist and flourish as an independent community, we might console ourselves 

even for the infinite misery of the struggle attending on the separation, by the 
| prospect of the great increase of happiness that might be the final result. But 

it is impossible, we think, for any one but an exasperated and unthinking Irish- 
man, not to see and feel that this neither is nor ever can be the condition of 

Ireland. Peopled by the same race, speaking the same language, associated in 
| the same pursuits, bound together and amalgamated by continual intermar- 

riages, joint adventures in trade, and every sort of social relation, and above 

all, lying within sight and reach of each other’s shores, they are in truth as in- 

tiraatcly and inseparably connected as most of the internal provinces of each 
| are with onc another; and we might as well expect to see two independent 
| kingdoms established in friendly neighbourhood in Yorkshire and Lancashire 
as to witness a similar spectacle on the two sides of the Irish Channel. Two 
such countries, if of equal strength, and exasperated by previous contentions, 
never could maintain the relations of peace and amity with each other as sepa- 
rate and independent states; but must either mingle into one, or desolate each 
other in fierce and exterminating hostility, till one sinks in total exhaustion at 
the feet of the bleeding and exhausted victor. In the actual circumstances of 
the two countries, however, the attempt would be attended with still more de- 
plorable consequences. Ireland, with whom alone it can originate, is decidedly 
the weakest in wealth, population, and all effective resources ; and probably 
never will venture on the experiment without foreign assistance. But it must 
| be at once apparent how the introduction of this unhallowed element darkens 
all the horrors of the prospect. We are far from making light of the 
advantages it might give in the outset. By the help of a French 
army and an American fleet, we think it by no means improbable that 
the ‘separation might be accomplished. The English armies might be de- 
feated or driven from its shores—English capitalists might be butchered— 
| the English religion extirpated—and an Irish Catholic republic installed with 
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due ceremony in Dublin, and adopted with acclamation in most of the pro- 
yinces of the land. Under the protection of their foreign deliverers, this state 
of triumph might even be for some time maintained. But how long would 
this last? or how can it be imagined that it would end? Would the foreign 
allies remain for ever on their own charges, and without interfering with the 
independence or the policy of the new state which they had thus been the 
means of creating? If they did, it would, after all, be but a vassal republic— 
a dependency on a more distant and still more imperious master—an outlying 
we of France—a military station from which to watch and to harass 

ngland, and on which the first burst of her hostilities must always be broken, 
and exposed, of course, in the mean time, to all the licence, the insolence, the 
rigour of a military occupancy by a foreign and alien soldiery. 

But this, it is plain, could never be more than a temporary measure. ‘The 
defenders and keepers of the Hibernian republic would, in no long time, make 
peace with England, and quarrel both with their new subjects and with each 
other; and then would come the renovated, the embittered, the unequal strug- 
gle with that exasperated power. Weakened as England might be by the 
separation, it would be absurd to suppose that she would not still be a tre- 
mendous overmatch for Ireland, single-handed; or that this new state, wasted 
and exhausted by the war of her independence, could supply the means of 
making and equipping a fleet, or appointing an army, such as would be re- 
quired to make head against this formidable antagonist. Though the nume- 
rical majority of her people, too, might be zealous for maintaining her inde- 
pendence, it is obvious that England would still have in her bosom a body of 
most formidable allies. The most intelligent, the most wealthy, the most 
politic and sagacious of her inhabitants, are at this moment in the English in- 
terest ; and, however sweeping and bloody the proscription by which they might 
have been overthrown, multitudes would still remain, with means and influence 
sufficient to render their codperation most perilous in a contest for its restora- 
tion. Even if left to her own resources, we have little doubt that the country 
would soon be a prey to civil wars, plots, and insurrections, which the want of 
skill and experience in the new rulers, as well as the state of their finances, 
would aggravate into universal disorder. It is no easy thing to settle a new 
ae ee amicably, even where there is no foreign interference ; and in Ire- 

nd, from the temper of the people, and the circumstances which would leave less 
than an ordinary proportion of men of rank, education, and personal authority, 
in the bands of the successful party, the difliculty would probably be insur- 
mountable. It is impossible, however, not to suppose that England would 
eagerly avail herself of those dissensions, both by intrigue, corruption, and 
force ; and equally impossible to doubt that she would succeed, if not in regain- 
ing her supremacy, at least in embroiling the unhappy country which was the 
subject of it in the most miserable and interminable disorders. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO IRELAND. 

Such are the warnings which we would address to the offended and exas- 

— party, in whose vindictive and rash proceedings the catastrophe we 

ave been contemplating must originate. But though we certainly think they 
must appear convincing to any calm spectator, it is not the less probable that 
they would be of little avail with the inflamed and excited party, unless they 
were seconded by conciliatory and gentle measures on the part of the supposed 
effender. Nor are there wanting motives sufliciently urgent and imperious to 
make such measures, in all sound reason, indispensable. In the event of a war 
for independence, Ireland would probably be the scene of the greatest carnage, 
havoc, and devastation; and in the end, we think her lot would be by far the 
most deplorable. But to England, also, it is obvious that such a contest would 
be the source of unspeakable calamity; and the signal, indeed, of her per- 
manent weakness, insecurity, and degradation. That she is bound, therefore, 
for her own sake to avert it by every possible precaution and every possible 
sacrifice, no one will be hardy enough to deny—far less that she is bound, in 
the first instance, to diminish the tremendous hazard, by simply “ doing justice 
and showing mercy” to those whom it is in all other respects her interest as 
well as her duty to cherish and protect. 

One thing we take to be evident, and it is the substance of all that can be 
said on the subject—that things are fast verging to a crisis, and cannot, in all 
probability, remain long as they are. ‘The Union, in short, must either be made 
equal and complete on the part of England, or it will be broken in pieces and 
thrown in her face by Ireland. 

In quitting these volumes, the reader must not suppose that 
we have done justice to the variety of their subjects, or af- 
forded any thing like examples of their character and styles. 
All that this cursory notice can pretend to, is to convey a 
general idea of their contents, to point out some of the leading 
merits and defects of their author, and to indicate broadly the best 
and worst features of the best and worst kinds of articles. To 
enter fully into each class of papers, and to exhibit at large speci- 
mens of each mode of composition, might require a whole Spec- 
tator: and this fact of itself is pretty conclusive testimony as to 
the variety of subject, felicity of treatment, and range of mind that 
distinguish the Contributions to the Edinburgh Review by Francis 
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GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

Tue period over which the correspondence of these third and 
fourth volumes extends is from 1770 to 1780. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the letter-writers are much the same as in the former 
volumes; or it is felt by the reader a matter of perfect indifference 
who they are, so trivial and uninteresting are the bulk of the epis- 
tles, and so much of mere stuffing is displayed in the editorial 
“Notes and Memoirs” by Mr. Jesse. Some of this indifference 
may be traced to the circumstance of the book being a continua- 
tion ; and, no doubt, it wants the interest attached to the biography 
of Setwyn, and the freshness which always belongs to the first of 
any thing. But there is also an inherent want: the former volumes 
seemed to us to have a continuously connecting thread of “ Selwyn 
and his Contemporaries ” ; the letters to have more of variety, and 
of substance characteristic of the class of fine ladies and gentle- 
men; and, with one exception, the writers to hold more free and 
lively pens. 

That exception is the Reverend Dr. Warner, a popular preacher 
of his day, an author of some temporary reputation, and a person 
of celebrity as a man of pleasant wit and society. The vivacity 
of his letters is indeed a little forced; and there is a shade 
too much of literary phrase-turning ; his facetiousness of allusion is 
also of the freest, for a divine, even of that age; and the negotia- 
tions in which he engaged for his friend Serwyn, with many of the 
topics that employ his pen, are equally incongruous for a clergy- 
man, as they would now be thought for a layman who attended to 





his character. This excuse, however, may be tendered for Dr 
Warner, that from some of his remarks he appears to have been a 
Freethinker, and to have followed the priesthood as a gainfy] 
profession ; so that as long as he avoided public scandal, and did 
not indulge in gross or directly irreligious remarks, he might 
think he need not restrict himself in private to those who were 
possibly acquainted with his real opinions. That his letters were 
intended to be strictly private, is evident; and the same may be 
said of almost all the others that rise much above the character of 
compliment or commonplace. How far Sexwyn was justified in 
keeping private communications that were scarcely intended for 
any eyes but his own, is a question; but it does not seem at all 
doubtful that he ought to have taken steps to secure them from 
publication after his death. If this system of turning personal 
and unguarded communications to account, years after they are 
written, be carried on, it will probably give a check to the freedom 
of epistolary intercourse. 

The main topics which employ Dr. Warner’s pen are not, in- 
deed, of a very interesting character ; one being scarcely intelligible, 
but appearing to be an unpleasant fracas of Senwyn’s with an ad- 
venturer at Paris calling himself a Baron, which seems to have 
arisen—for it is “ all in the dark "—from some advice of Seiwyn’s 
to a woman of fashion who was keeping this person. ‘The other 
affair, and which forms, in fact, one main subject of the volumes, is 
Setwyn’s distress respecting Mademoiselle Facnrant, the future 
Marchioness of Herrrorp—the child of which GrorGe and the 
Duke of QurensserRy were putative fathers, and to whom they 
both bequeathed large sums of money. ‘The trouble originated in 
this way. It was the intention of Senwyn to have adopted her, 
and the infant was left under his care fora while; it was then 
carried to Italy, on the sufficient ground that its grandmother 
wished to have it brought up at home; but on the birth of another 
daughter to the Marchioness FaGniant, a promise was made that 
the little girl should be sent back to England: but much delay took 
place, and some reluctance was exhibited. These negotiations and 
Setwyn’s distress are recorded at intolerable length: but Setwyn’s 
anxiety was natural enough, considering his suspicion that the 
Marquis intended to bring up the child and sed her. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the letters of WARNER are 
the only ones ia the volumes that display much acumen or eleva- 
tion. Hle has the only mind that can rise above the atmosphere 
of the saloon—the only man to whom great subjects suggest, we 
will not say corresponding but cognate ideas, though he passes 
them hastily, and who penetrates beyond the mere manners to the 
inner character. See how the hard indifference of the old roué is 
detected, in the following passage, through the pleasant good- 
nature, or what passed as such with the Duke of QureNnspeRry’s 
fashionable friends. It should be observed that the little Faaniant, 
or * Mie Mie” as she was called, was in Warnurr’s estimation the 
Duke’s daughter ; and that he himself thought so is made tolerably 
clear by his bequest of 150,0002., and still more valuable legacies 
to her husband, the late Marquis of Ilurrrorp. 

THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY'S HEART. 

Twas with his Grace this morning, I believe for nearly two hours. He is 
exceedingly well, and I think heartier than I ever saw him. - " 

At my abord, in which he was very gracious, and shook me heartily by the 
hand, he asked, “ Well, and how is George?” And as soon as we were alone, 
“ Well, and how does Mie Mie go on?” I thanked him in my heart for the 
question, as it gave me so fair an opportunity of telling him what I thought, 
and what an accomplished woman she would make, in the fond hope to please 
him. But he baffled and laughed at me, till 1 was mortified to the quick. 
“ What would she learn?—what cou/d she learn ? ”—* Why, everytbing.” 
“Pshaw! she will be praised for what the child of a poor person would be 
punished.” (So that it should seem, when she comes to music, if she should 
mistake a note in “ Voi Amanti” he would have her stripped and whipped.) 
‘Such sort of education is all nonsense; and such people never learn any thing 
as they should do; and if they turn out at all weil, it depends upon the ac- 
quaintance they have at entering into the world.” 

You may be sure that I did not here forget the repeated invitations to Castle 
Howard, and what sort of acquaintance she was likely to have on entering the 
world. But nothing would do. I read him the trait of her sensibility on 
reading the death of Queen Mary ; but it would not do. I talked about the 
destruction she was snatched from; but he treated it all lightly. I was very 
much disgusted, as every wag of his chin was an argument against his heart; 
but I endeavoured to bide my disgust from him, ani have every reason to 
suppose that my endeavour was crowned with success, as we parted in great 
cordiality, and he would walk my way. I must do him the justice to say, that 
he seemed to rejoice in your happiness; and, as I doubt not buat that you have 
received many marks of his sympathy, it is a just cause for your loving him. 
But as to myself, I have many acquaintances in an humbler sphere of life, 
with as much information, with as strong sense, and, as far as appears to me, 
with abundantly more amiable qualities of the heart, than his Grace of Queens- 
berry. * * * * 

Certainly, insensibility, levity, and childishness, in the present reign, are very 
royal virtues: but though I can never cultivate his Grace with any pleasure, 
I will always keep as fair with him as I can, that I may be enabled to give him 
any intelligence which you do not care to give yourself. I was very earnest, 
and very just, in my praises of Mie Mie’s quickness of paris about writing. 
Shall she send me a letter which I may enclose to him, in my justification ? He 
appears to me to be a most obdurate father. I really think, and really believe, 
that I did everything that you could wish me to do. I dealt only in the softest 
inflexions of voice, though with you (were it possible that you could have 
given me the same cause) 1] should have been angry. Upon your coming to 
town, though it will be all ‘* My dear George” and “ My dear George,” yet 
you will quickly discover that be has not the affection for the child which 
nature dictates aud you desire. I wish 1 could make him feel as he ought; 
but one may as well wash a brick. 

The following, of a later date, exhibits another phase of the 
great man: and it may be observed in passing, that his letters are 
much fewer in these volumes, and seem to us to change their tone 
to “ My dear George,” after the Earl of Marcu had changed into 
the Duke of QurENSBERRY. 
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«His Grace, I believe, measuring other people’s corn by his own bushel, 
takes me to be as much a victim of ennui as himself, and as little skilful in 
employing my time to my satisfaction. Perhaps, therefore, he thought he did 
me a favour in keeping me waiting two hours, (which I call paying my rent,) 
before he vouchsafed to sce me; considering, I apprehend, that his room was 
yery clean, and that the reom w hich I inhabit is very dirty ; but not consider- 
ing, at the same time, that I have convened in that dirty room a most illus- 
trious and instructive company, with which his Grace, unhappily for himself, 
js so utterly unacquainted, that Le cannot he entertained with them, but by 
which, if I do not profit, I ean be very much amused. 

«Then he scarcely ever fails to offend my feelings. There was a tenderness 
in your letter about Mie Mie, and the little flannel petticoat which had covered 
her elegant proportions, and had done you good, with which he ought to have 
been pleased, but which he treated with a pish cr a damn. Ido not know 
what he may do from whim, or from not knowing what else to do; but I can- 
not conceive he will do much from sentiment or rectitude. Surely, Sir, when 
you conceived so much friendship for him, which continues now from habitude, 
the man, (if Lought to call him so, first, on account of his great nobility, and 
secondly, on account of his no less frivolity,) must have been very different 
from what I have ever scen him. But, however, be he as he may, I am sure 
he loves you as much or more than he does anybody ; and therefore you ought 
to continue to love him, and [ hope will forgive me when I blurt out, in my 
blunt way, any thing which I think 1 see improper in him, and which at 
present may arise as much from a pride in myself which may not become me, 
as from zeal to you.” 

The allusion to the “ zustructive company ” is to the Duke’s dis- 
regard for books, which he professed to consider useless. He once 
asked somebody, (we think Wraxa.t,) “ What he had ever learned 
from readipg history?” ‘The best answer would have been, “ More 
than you can be made to comprebend”; though it might not have 
been quite true in the mouth of WRraxa.t. 

The other principal correspondent is the poetical and literary 
Earl of Carrisine; as his own pecuniary difficulties form the 
second chief topic of the volume. Notwithstanding his ambitious 
efforts in poesy, the Earl has less penetration, and even elevation, 
transient though it be, than the divine; but his style is easier and 
more natural, and his moral tone better. Lis embarrassments, and 
anxieties from embarrassment, are repeated till they become tedi- 
ous; but they possess a moral in their very tediam,—showing the 
miserable effects of gaming upon aman amiable in every other 
point, and the difficulty of resisting a formed habit. ‘There is 





THE LIGHT DRAGOON. 
Turs book is a species of military Ned Myers, though deficient in 
the breadth of character and Crusoe-like adventure which distin- 
guished that work. Mr. Greic, too, does not appear to have 
exercised Coorer’s skill in only allowing his pen to serve as a 
medium for conveying the ideas of his hero, without intruding the 
writer upon the reader. Or it may be that a smart and not ill- 
educated “ light dragoon,” who has picked upa couple of Conti- 
nental languages, been in close attendance upon nobility, and pre- 


; sent at the “ pomp, pride, circumstance of glorious war,” as exhi- 


bited by the Allied armies on the occupation of Paris, may have 
got more expanded notions of life, and a turn for reflection and 
philosophizing which a fore-mast-man could not attain. 

The crigin of the work is thus told by its editor. ‘“ About 
four years ago, the hero of the narrative, George Farmer, formerly 


| a private of the Eleventh Light Dragoons, came to me to com- 


something sad, and more than sad, in the following extracts relating | 


to this topic. 
“The Eurl of Carlisle to George Selwyn. 
« (Cire. July 1776.) 

“ My dear George—I have undone myself, and it is to no purpose to conceal 
from you my abominable maduess and tolly, though perhaps the particulars 
may not be known to the rest of the worl!. I never lost so much in five times 
as | have done tonight, and am in debt to the house for the whole. You may 
be sure I do not tell you this with an idea that you can be of the least assist~ 
ance to me: it is a great deal more than your abilities are equal to. Let me 
see you ; though I shall be ashamed to look at you after your goodness to me. 

“To G. A. Selwyn, Esq.” 
“ Endorsed by George Selwyn, ‘ After the loss of the 10,000/.’” 
“ The Earl of Carlisle to George Selwyn. 
**( Cire. July 1776.) 

“Ido not pretend to much philosophy, but it requires more resolution than 
I am master of to bear up equally against the weight I have to sustain; and 
there must be some moments when ene’s spirits sink, and courage fails. If the 
sun shines tomorrow, I shall be better: L fear, if 1 go on much longer, yeu will 
think that the moon has more influence over me than the sun. Lady Carlisle 
is very well, You may be sure I slall prevent this man from setting ruin like 
a bull-dog at her. She is very nearly made familiar with it, and if it is not 
made to fly at her, she will approach it with as little fear as any one I know. 

“ The children are all well.” 

“The Eurl of Carlisle to George Selwyn. 
«Castle Howard, 2d August 1776. 

“My dear George—I wish I could say with you, that when I had sealed this 
letter my mind would be more at rest. It is certain, that to pour out one’s 
thoughts to those who have tenderness and patience to listen to our misfortunes, 
does alleviate our sufferings ; but it is a temporary relief. The sponge fills again 
in a moment, and sometimes with augmented bitterness, when we think we are 
disturbing the tranquillity of those wuom we most love and esteem, and adding 
nothing to our own happiness. 

“There is no argument or reasoning in your letter that I can attempt to 
controvert ; there is no idea in it that does not perfectly coincide with mine; I 
own and submit to the truth of it. Brought up to no profession, I have only 
to regret that no road of that kind is open tome; that at the same time I was 
retrieving my affairs, I was adding to my reputation. I do protest to you, 
that I am so tired of my present manner of passing my time—however I may 
be kept in countenance by the number of those of my own rank and superior 
fortune—that I never reflect on it without shame. If they will employ me in 
any part of the world, I will accept the employment, let it tear me, as it will, 
from every thing dear to me in this country. My friends and my family have 
aright to call upon me for the sacritice, and I will submit to it with the resolu- 
tion of aman. I would have held this language to others; but the discovery 
of my intentions might (instead of procuring me what my rank and birth 
entitle me in some measure to expect) have obtained for me, perhaps, the Con- 
sulship of Smyrna! 

“If any of our expectations should be gratified in the winter, I cannot ex- 

pect any thing sufficient to balance the expenses of living in London. If I 
accept any thing, I must attend Parliament; I must live in London. If I am 
not treated with consideration, I can live here: if that can be called living, 
which is wasting the best years of my life in obscurity ; without society to dis- 
pel the gloom of a Northern climate; left to myseif to brood over my follies 
and indiscretions; to see my children deprived of education by those follies 
and indiscretions; to be forgotten; to lose my temper; to be neglected; to be- 
come cross aud morose to those whom I have most reason to love! Except 
that the welfare and interest of others depend upon my existence, I should not 
wish that existence to be of long duration. 
i “You tell me not to put my trust in the chapter of accidents. Of all man- 
kind I have the least reason to do it. It never has availed me; I never did 
rely upon it fora moment. If I was ever within the reach of a misfortune, I 
do not believe I ever escaped it. After having said this, 1 am free to own that 
there are two events of my life for which I shall always be grateful to fortune: 
one, for having married me to the best woman in the world; the other, for 
having linked me in so close a friendship with yourself, in spite of disparity of 
years and pursuits. ‘Tlicse are consolations to me in my blackest moments; 
and I am too sensible of her merits not to entertain the sincerest attachment 
and regard for her, and the truest sense of your goodness to me.” 


plain, as many of his class are accustomed to do, of poverty. He 
told me at the same time, that he had kept a journal of his pro- 
ceedings during more than twenty years of a somewhat eventful 
life; and begged that I would take the trouble to read, and, if 
possible, turn it to some account for him.” This Mr. Gieie un- 
dertook to do; and the rewritten story was published in a “ pro- 
fessional magazine,” and is now collected in the volumes before us. 

In the military career of George Farmer there is nothing very 
extraordinary. Having been tricked out of his bounty-money by the 
scamps of the depot, and undergone some harassing work in the 
Irish “ still” service—so called from being always in motion—he 
embarked with his regiment for the Peninsula; where he was soon 
taken prisoner. Several unsuccessful attempts were made to induce 
him to join the French; but, broken down by long marches and 
short commons, he at last undertook the place of groom to a Ger- 
man nobleman, whom he accompanied in his Spanish excursions, 
and afterwards returned with to Germany. On the Russian disas- 
ters of Napoleon, he made his escape, and rejoined his regiment 
in England. He was present at the battle of Waterloo, and made 
sergeant of a sort of military police, to protect the peopie from 
marauders on the subsequent advance to Paris and during its 
occupation. On his return to England, the regiment was ordered 
to India: but the only event of importance at which our hero was 
present there, was the capture of Bhurtpore; and, his health breaking 
down soon after, he was invalided home, and received a pension of 
tenpence per day. 

The writing of Mr. Grete, and a sort of touch-and-go character 
in the incidents, have made the story of the narrative both rapid 
and readable. The account of his marching and miseries during 
his imprisonment in Spain, as well as of his subsequent life with 
his German master, are not devoid of interest. But the most 
striking parts of the book are the first advance of the Allied armies 


| to the Rhine; the battle of Waterloo, as seen by an individual 








sitting still on horseback during a great part of the day, and seeing 
little more than smoke ; the subsequent horrors of victory ; and the 
advance upon Paris. Besides their interest as sketches, these give 
a good idea of war as it operates upon the rank and file and upon 
private citizens ; and certainly go far to confirm Jerrrey'’s idea, that 
the mass of mankind are not much influenced by the great events 
of history,—though many, by the by, are ruined, killed off, or mal- 
treated, in the course of working the history out. As a whole, 
however, The Light Dragoon is not, we think, the most character- 
istic memoir of a private soldier we have met with; having too 
much of a half-bred air about it, and exhibiting a shade too much 
of cking out by writing. Part of this may be chargeable upon the 
editor, but we rather incline to attribute it to the dragoon. The 
cavalry soldier, though mostly a “ well-behaved man,” seems to 
us to lose the homeliness of the infantry or the fore-mast-man, 
without acquiring the reality of refinement and thought which 
belongs, however superficially, to rank and education. In passing 
through life, the distinction between the real and the simulated is 
not so visible to many eyes: but it comes out in two volumes, in a 
sort of empty importance, where an endeavour is made to give 
effect to commonplace things ; and in a loquacity which Mr. Gueie 
should have curbed, as we rather think Coorer did with the yarns 
of Ned Myers. 

This criticism is not applicable to most of the passages relating 
to war; which, often as they may be told, still seem to furnish 
various phases of human suffering. 

RUSSIAN LIBERATORS AT DUSSELDORF. 

Throughout the whole of that night the Cossacks continued to receive, by 
twos and threes, a fresh accession of numbers. At first not more than twenty 
or thirty bad entered the town; when day broke, about two hundred occupied 
the square; and they were soon afterwards reinforced by about five hundred 
Prussian lancers. ‘These proceeded, without delay, to obtain billets upon the 
inhabitants; and, taking quiet possession of the apartments that were allotted 
to them, they exhibited no disposition to molest or offer injury to their enter- 
tainers. ‘Lhe case was very different when, a few hours later, a battalion of 
Russian infantry, with a regiment of horse, entered the town. ‘They did not 
so much as go through the form of applying for billets; but, spreading them- 
selves through the town, they took possession by parties of whatever domiciles 
seemed to attract their notice or hold out the prospect of agreeable quarters. 
Neither did they stop there: whole families were turned into the street; the 
grossest outrages perpetrated on the women; horses were put up in the very 
drawingrooms, and the costliest articles of furniture broken up for fire-wood. As 
to the work of plunder, that went on without the smallest interruption, and no 
human being appeared to blush for it. Among others, our house was visited by 
two oflicers of cavalry and a troop of their men, ‘They knocked furiously at 
the gate; and though I lost no time iu opening it, they overwhelmed me with 
abuse because I had kept them waiting. ‘They demanded quarters for them- 
selves and a superior officer. I showed them into a couple of rooms in the 
lower story, where beds had been purposely prepared ; and replied to their orders 
concerning dinner, that it should be forthcoming immediately. And, thanks 
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to the bravery of my countrywoman the cook, who refused to retreat with the 
rest of the female servants, and stood to her utensils all day, I was enabled, 
within ten minutes, to set before them a sumptuous meal. 

The Russians expressed themselves both surprised and pleased at the rapidity 
with which their wants were supplied. They drank copiously, too, from a 
magnum of white Burgundy, which, having no good Rhenish in the house, I 
set before them as choice Markobruner ; and, desiring that tea might be ready 
in a couple of hours, they walked abroad. And now began my troubles with 
the men. So long as the officers continued on the spot, the privates bore 
themselves with some show of moderation ; but moderation was now at an end. 
They clamoured for food, drink, every thing of which they fancied themselves 
in need; and madea rush to storm the kitchen, which the cook defended with 
great resolution, At last, however, by dint of expostulation and entreaty, 
prevailed upon them to desist ; and a bountiful supply of black puddings and 
gin soon restored them to good-humour. 

Meanwhile, flying portions of these savages liad wandered all over the house, 
trying every door, and entering every apartment to which they found access. 
Among others, they had twice or thrice lifted the latch of that behind which 
my mistress and her family lay; but, finding it fastened, they did not burst 
through—very much to the relief of the parties within, who were well nigh 
killed with terror. They were not, however, so delicate in their dealings with 
our horses: these they turned out of the stalls into the streets, putting their 
own under cover, and feeding them with our forage. In short, it was a day 
and a night of extreme anxiety even to me; of agony and terror to the 
rest. 

During ial whole iit this state of things continued, and Dusseldorf was 
the scene of indescribable misery. Each new hour brought an accession to the 
numbers of the troops that filled it, till by-and-by not fewer than 10,000 to 
12,000 must have taken up their quarters there. As a matter of course, the 
inhabitants were expelled from one apartment after another, to make way for 
men and horses. The streets, also, were strewed with fragments of broken 
furniture, beds, chairs, curtains, cooking-utensils; and the noise of revelry rose 
above sounds which told of outrage suffered and feelings lacerated. 

THE OPENING AT WATERLOO. 

The place where we were directed to execute this formation chanced to be 
particularly favourable for obtaining a view over the whole field of battle, as 
well as the over-night positions of the two armics. And never have these eyes 
of mine rested on a more imposing scene than for a bricf space was spread 
out before them. As far as the eye could reach, I beheld endless columns of 
the French—the infantry in front, interlaced, as it were, with artillery; while 
in the rear were masses of cavalry, in comparison with which, as far as num- 
bers go, we appeared as nothing. ‘Then, again, on our side, I beheld horse, 
foot, and guns, all in admirable order, hidden in some degree from the enemy 
by the swell of the ground, yet all, as their attitudes denoted, thoroughly on 
the alert ; while, both on our side and that of the French, statf- officers in 
groups, and ordeslies one by one, were galloping hither and thither, as if they 
had been the veritable messengers of fate. But the vision was like that which 
the sleeper obtains when, for a moment, the gates of Fairy-land are opened 
before him. From the hundreds of cannon, which sent forth death on each 
side, such a cloud of smoke arose as soon rendered objects indistinct ; and when 
the musketry began to play, every living and dead thing on the earth’s surface 
was shrouded under a canopy of gray mist. 

It were idle in one filling the humble situation which I did to attempt any 
thing like the description of a great battle, especially such a battle as that of 
W aterloo. From the instant ‘that the firing became general, all was to me 
dark and obscure beyond the distance of a few hundred yards from the spot on 
which I stood: indeed, it was only by the ceaseless roar, or the whistling of 
shot and shell around me, that I knew at times that I and those near me were 
playing a apart in the grave game of life and death. For the cavalry, unlike 
the infantry, come into play only by fits and starts ; and they have patiently to 
sustain the fury of a cannonade, to which they can offer no resistance, and out 
of the range of which su are not pram to move. 
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Catharine Douglas; a Tragedy. 
Martelli; a Tragedy, in five acts. 
The Robbers’ Cave, or Four-horned Moon; 
after the manner of Shakspere, in five acts. 
Theresa, the Maid of the Tyrol; a Tragedy, in five acts. 
Lewis Tuomas. 
[ Four tragedies in a week! Is it that “vaulting ambition ” always “o’erleaps 
itself,” or is it that the artist-like power is so “concealed in the higher pro- 
ductions of art, that every one fancies he “can do that ?” A person who would 
shrink from writing a short paper on political economy, or any other science 
which he had not studied, deems himself equal to tossing off a tragedy, without 
experience of life, knowledge of human nature, critical study, or acquaintance 
with stage-business—not to speak of poetical genius, aud that vigour of mind 
which is essential to success in the drama. 

Except in gleams of poetical power, the four authors before us exhibit all the 
above-mentioned deficiencies: their other merits or demerits are very unequal. 
In literary ability, elevation of view, taste, and judgment, the writer of 
Catharine Douglas is far beyond his fellows. ‘The subject is the spirit of the 
reign of James the First of Scotland ; and the catastrophe, his murder by the 
lawless feudal nobles, who were offended by his strict rule. The Queen’s 
lady, who vainly thrust her arm into the staple of the door whence the bar had 
been treacherously withdrawn, is Catharine Douglas, the heroine; her lover, 
Walter Lindsay, is one of the conspirators; and out of this the dramatic effects 
are intended to be produced. But no tragic interest of any kind is felt. The 
substance of the work is that of an hist orical essay or disquisition, which the 
author has thrown into the form of a succession of scenes, presenting his views 
by means of dialogue put into the mouths of third persons ; ; who, metaphysically 
speaking, are conceived with a certain relation to the age, and express their 
sentiments with a certain kind of fitness, the king talking differently from the 
citizen, the woman from the man; but there is no dramatic interest. We 
follow the story quietly; we read ‘the speeches with a satisfaction at their 
eloquence or justness ; but we rise unmoved from the catastrophe ; and, sooth 
to say, the author invariably falls when he should rise to the situation. 

Martelli, a tragedy in five acts, ranks next to Catharine Douglas ; though its 
character is of a very different kind. Martelli, in early youth, had loved a 
lady, who jilted him for the Duke of Milan, a widower with a son. Martelli, 
following the usual course of forsaken swains, enters the army, rises to high 
distinction, becomes the right-hand man of the Duke, persuades his ailing 
patron to go to Florence for his health, and in the interval seduces the Dut- 
chess, who gives birth toa boy. When the drama opens, this child has reached 
man’s estate; courts a Jady, who loves the true Prince; and Martelli is engaged 
in plots to murder both Duke and heir, in order to secure the throne for 
himeelf and his son. But his plots are detected; he kills his own child in mis- 
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take for the Prince, and then stabs himself, whilst the Dutchess takes poison ; 
the Duke bearing the denouement with sufficient philosophy to point a moral 
and take part in a tableau. 
Duhe. 
Hard the tr: 


We need not add a moral to this scene: 
usgressor’s way, fe: ufal his end. 
(Table tu firmer d. Curtin falls, 

For ought that - pears in his tragedy, the author of Martelli has no other 
idea of the wobabilities of life and the passions of men than what he has read 
in Minerva Sean romances, and seen in melodramas at the Minor Theatres, 
Martelli is just the hero-villain these sort of works endeavour to depict; ‘Suc- 
ceeding, one knows not how, in every thing he has attempted before the rising 
of the curtain, and then going to work in a sure way to fail—though people are 
deceived by him as they are never deccived anywhere els se—though he moulds 
all the other actors to his will, (save the one who counterworks him); and ex. 
hibits no touch of human compunction till the fifth act, when he feels both 
terror and pity for himself. Notwithstanding these absurdities, and many 
others of a less general kind, there is a force in some of the speec shes, which 
indicates rhetorical if not poetical power, and might, with cultivation, lead to 
better things than Jartelli, though perhaps not toa ‘tragedy. 

It is unnecessary to speud words on The Robbers’ Cave, “a drama in imitas 
tation and after the manner of Shakspere ”—oh* age oh dear!—or on The- 
resa, the Maid of Tyrol. Of the two, The Robbers’ Cave is the better versi- 
fication, for the lines in Theresa are often like prose broken down. ] 

Caleb Stukely. In three volumes 
f This is not one of the best fictions that have appeared in Blackwood'’s Maga- 
Sins ; nor does it read well as a whole. It purports to be the autobiography of 
Caleb Stukely, and depicts some of the worst phases of University life, and of 
church-government among the Dissenters, finishing with the picture of an 
Arcadia with an orthodox divine for its shepherd. There is another auto- 
biography of a depraved and abandoned woman, with whom Stukely becomes 
connected. In all these scenes the painful predominates: the writer has a 
morbid tendency towards the dark and disagreeable side of things. The de- 
scriptions have a substratum of seeming reality, but the incidents appear ex- 
aggerated, like objects seen through a “nist 5 and the characters, though con- 
sistent according to the writer’s onesided view, seem to be caricatures drawn by 
a prejudiced person: the Dissenters are painted as vulgar and base ; ; while the 
orthodox are those “ faultless monsters that the world ne’er saw.” The dialogue 
is often bald and literal, and the declamation tumid, though both contain 
passages of passionate eloquence. The writer has power, but he often gains 
foree by mere excess; and his satire is coarse : he is an imitator of Mr. WARREN, 
but without his tact and sustained energ 

Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor through Europe and the East, 
during the years 1824 to 1840. By P. D. Honruavs, Journeyman 
Tailor, from’ Werdohl in Westphalia. ‘Translated from the third German 
edition, by WiirtraAm Howirr. 

[P. D. Hotrnavs a German artisan, who, in compliance with the custom 
of his country, began life by wandering about from town to town, to acquire a 
knowledge of the world and bis handicraft. Being, however, of a rambling 
disposition, he passed from Germany into Poland, Ilungary, and Wallachia ; 
and, embarking on the Danube in a cheap trading-vessel, got carried to Con- 
stantinople for four dollars. There he remained, working for a German 
master, till le saved up some money, when he departed for Eg zypt 3 and thence 
made a voyage to the Holy L d - pilgrimage to Jerusé lem. 

As a book of travels this volu is of slender value: the descriptions have 
no novelty, and the observations are those of a journeyman tailor. The inte- 
rest of the book lics in the account of its author’s hardships and mode of life. 
How with little money, cr none at all, he made his way thr hugh barbarous or 
semi-barbarous countries without roads, and in all seasons; how, wet, weather- 
worn, and hungry, he struggled on; with the various schemes he hit upon, 
and, to an Englis hinan, the inconceivable cheapness with which he lived and 
travelled. It must be said, however, that the personal adventure bears a small 
proportion to the travelling descriptions and remarks. } 

G rlimpses of Nature, at Objects of Interest Described, during a visit to the 

Isle of Wight. Designed to assist and encourage young persons in 
forming hi bits of observation. By M rs. Loupon, “Author of “ Botany 
for Ladies,” * Year- Book of Natural History,” &c. With illustrations. 
[ This simple narrative of a weck’s trip to the Isle of W ‘ight, made in autumn 
by Mr. and Mrs. Loupon and their little girl, is full of interest and instruc- 
tion: nothing escapes their observation, and the most ordinary occurrences are 
turned to good account. And so obviously do the remarks arise, that nothing 
appears forced or artifici ally introduced : the child’s notice and inquiries mostly 
elicit from her parents, or from strangers whom they accidentally meet, the in- 
formation that is given; while every “incident naturally assumes something of 
a dramatic air, from the traits of ‘character brought out. For instance, ‘the 
child picks up a shell or bit of sea-weed, or remarks a sea-bird or insect; and 
this gives rise to an account of the conformation and habits of the creature, or 
the properties of the plant; which is illustrated by wood-cuts. ‘The episode 
of the foolhardy Cockney who is saved from drowning by his faithful dog, and 
the young fisherman whose life pays the penalty of his obstinacy, i . the dark 
shadow to the lights of this lively picture of a week at the sea-side. | 

The Protestant Reformation in all Countries ; including Sketches of the 
State and Prospec ts of the Reformed Churches. A book for critical 
times. By the Reverend Joun Morison, D.D., Author of Family 
Prayers for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year,” &c. 

[This book has been compiled *by Dr. Morison with a view to meet the 

ales spirit that is dis playing itself among the Romanists, and the dangerous 
schism which the Puseyites have caused in the Church of England. Its ob- 
ject is to expose the errors and superstitions of the Church of itome, which it 
identities with the “ mystery of iniquity”; and toexhibit the vices and corrup- 
tion that dishonoured the Romish clergy. Its chief topic is Lurner, with 
the spread of the Reformation in his life, and during the period immediately 
succeeding him; but it also contains a preliminary sketch of the state of 
E lurope previous to the Reformation, some account of the earlier Reformers, 
and a view of the present state and prospects of the Reformed Churches, both 
at home and abroad. ‘The book is readable, and respectably compiled ; though 
controversial remark very often supersedes narrative. ] 

The Sources of Physical Science; being an Introduction to the study of 
Physiology through Physics, comprising the connexion of the several 
departments of pliysical science, their dependence on the same laws, and 
the relation of the material to the immaterial. By ALFRED SMEE, 
F.R.S., &c 

[ We do not exactly see the relation of physiology to physical science in the 
expositions of Mr. Smee ; or indeed trace any connexion between them, except 
that the author was led to the composition of this volume by a desire to ascer- 
tain in what way “ phy sical forces , when acting on the human frame, are con- 
verted into nervous impressions.” The book consists of a general account of 
the leading principles of physics or the laws of matter, but not so clearly or 
satisfactorily stated as in many popular books upon natural philosophy ; whilst 
their interconnexion with the peculiar theories of Mr. Saxe still further de- 
tracts from their utility in this direction. ] 

The Post-office London Directory, 1844. 

{ This immense ‘volume still continues adding to its facts and information ; 
though the addition of new features seems to have stopped at present, from the 
exhaustion of subjects. To what extent additional minutiz are added, may be 
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guessed by upwards of 200 more of large and closely-printed pages being given | and the third marking the height and extent of the various mountain-chains 


in the present volume. } 

Heroic Tules of Ancient Greece, related by BertHoLp Nreevur to his | 
little Son, Marcus. ‘Translated fromthe German. Edited, with notes 
and references to ancient sculpture, &c. in the British Museum, &c., 
by Fevix SuMMERLY. 

rf Another translation of Nrepunr’s mythological tales addressed to his son. 
his edition contains a few notes, and the references to the sculpture mentioned 
in the titlepage. It is also more of a buok in appearance, and is bound. | 

Young England’s Little Librury ; a series of thirteen Christmas, New- 
Year, and Birthday Gift-Books for Children. Illustrated by ABsoLon, 
CROWQUILL, and Cuam. 

[A new speculation, whose object is to furnish Young England with a series of 
revised, original, and translated tales, prettily got up in a new style of decoration, 
and illustrated with wood-cuts. The subjects of the tales are various and 
juvenile, and the authors exhibit names of repute. | 

Rheda; or the Excellence of Charity. By the Author of “ ‘The Cottage 
on the Common,” &c. 

[A practical lesson on the nature and effects of true Christian charity is in- 
tended to be exemplified in the feelings and conduct of a little girl of impetu- 
ous temper: but the virtue she exercises amounts to little more than the 
self-control of good-breeding. } 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns, for the use of Children. By the 
Author of “ Mamma’s Bible Stories.” 

[The unction of these prayers is of that flattering kind which engenders self- 
complacency rather than a sense of unworthiness. | 

The Emigrant’s Complete Guide to Canada; a Wand-book of Facts, 
collected with the view of guiding intending emigrants in their proceed- 
ings; together with much practical advice. By SamueL Burtcer, Esq. 
New edition. 

A Voice from the Vintage, on the Force of Example, addressed to those 
who think and feel. By the Author of “ The Women of England.” 

[A popular edition of Mrs. Eiuis’s recommendation of Teetotalism. But it 
should have been cheaper—threepence instead of a shilling. ] 
SeRIALS, 

Murray's Colonial and Home Library, No, 111.—Bishop Heser’s Indian 
Journal, Part I. 

{ Mr. Murray continues his new enterprise with spirit. Here we are to have 
for five shillings what the Quarterly Review has pronounced “ one of the most 
delightful works in our language’; and, what is of as much consequence as 
mere “delight,” one of the freshest and most unbiassed judgments upon India. } 

Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, and other Poems. (Clarke's E: 1 
Helicon. American Series.) 

Psyche. By Mrs. Tigne. (Clarke’s English Helicon.) 

{ Two elegant little pocket reprints; though the coloured-paper binding, how- 
ever pretty, will not have the endurance of the canvass. As regards a literary 
purpose, LoNGFELLOW’s Poems did not require a new edition, for one had just 
appeared; but Mrs. Tigne’s Psyche was, we believe, rather a rarity—cither 
difficult to procure or out of print altogether. | 

The President’s Daughters. (Smith's Standard Library.) 

{ Another cheap reprint from the American translation ; and, thi 
of FREDERIKA BREMER’S novels which Mary Howirr has tra 

New Statistical Account of Scotland, No. XLVI. 

Knight’s London, Part XX XIII. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, No. XU. 

Our Mess, Nos. XX1V. and XXYV. 

Sylvester Sound, Part If. 

The Miller of Deanh«ugh, Part Fx: 

PERIODICALS. 

Westminster Review, No. UN XIX. 

Magazines for December—Blackwood's, Dublin University, Tait’s, Fraser's, 
Ainsworth’s, Illuminated, Church, Portfolio, Artist and Amateur’s, 
Artisan, Critic, Mesperus. 

IntustRATED Works AND Prints. 

Ancient and Modern Architecture; consisting of Views, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections, and Details of the most remarkable Edifices in the 
World. Edited by M. Jures GattuaBaup. Series the first. Forty 
engravings, executed in the finest manner, after drawings by the most 
distinguished architects and artists; with Archeological and Descriptive 
Notices by MM. Jomarp, E. Breton, L. Duneux, Lanetots, A. 
Lenoir, Raout Rocuerre, L. Vaupoyer, &c.; translated into 
English and revised by Mr. F. Arnunpate. (The Architectural 
Annual.) 

[This volume constitutes the first series of the learned work which has been 
noticed in our Publication-list as its successive numbers appeared. It consists 
of forty elaborate plates of views and plans of edifices, characteristic of their 
several styles of architecture, with descriptions and disquisitions by erudite 
French writers; commencing with the Hindoo and Egyptian, and ter- 
minating with the modern style; including, of course, Grecian, Roman, and 
Byzantine—of which last the specimens are most numerous. Neither the 
Gothic nor the Modern styles are adequately represented; but this deficiency 
will be supplied in a future series, which will illustrate some of the finest edilices 
in this country. Meanwhile, the present volume may not be the less acceptable 
to the English student from its treating of structures in other countries, the 
details of which are not so easily accessible. The English edition is under 
the editorial superintendence of Professor DoNALDson. } 

The Victoria Annual, for 1844. 

{Another of those superb gift-books addressed to the eve. It is a quarto 
volume of some eighteen pages; each inscribed with an acrostic—the verses 
being of the sort that pass current on Valentine’s Day—in Gothic characters, 
with initial letters sumptuously emblazoned in gold and colours, forming an 
arabesque border to each stanza. ‘The variety of tasteful devices, every one 
totally different, though similar in character and style—and all produced with 
the aid of three colours only, red, green, and blue, in addition to gold and 
black—attests the ingenuity and inventive skill of the designer, Justin LOEVEN. 
The printing of this album of illuminated writing is the perfection of clroma- 
lithography. ] 

Illustrations of Physical Geography, from the National Atlas of Histo- 
rical, Commercial, and Political Geography, constructed from the most 
recent and authentic sources, by ALEXANDER Keritu JouNSTON, 
F.R.G.S., Geographer in Edinburgh to her Majesty. Accompanied by 
Maps and Illustrations of the Physical Geography of the Globe, by Dr. 
Heinricu BerGuats, Professor of Geography, Berlin; and an Ethno- 

} graphical Map of Europe, by Dr. Gustar Komsst, F.R.N.S.C., &c. 

{ These valuable additions to Mr. Jounstron’s “ National Atlas” consist of | 
the following contributions from foreign geographers: Humboxpt’s chart of 
Isothermal Curves, showing the mean temperature of different parts of the | 
globe: three charts by Professor BerGuaus, of Berlin; the first indicating | 
the direction of the currents of air prevailing in particular regions—the second | 
showing at a glance the kinds of grain produced in every country of the world— | 
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throughout the globe: Dr. Komsst’s Ethnographical Map of Europe, in 
which the different races of the European family composing the several nations 
are exhibited by various tints of colour. Notes explanatory and illustrative 
accompany these maps; and altogether a vast accumulation of facts and obser- 
vations is condensed in a tabular and visible form. A useful addition to the 
Ethnographical Map would be, a statement of the ratio of population to geo- 
graphical space ; the mean duration of life, and average height of the stature, of 
the inhabitants of different countries. | 
The Christmas and New- Year’s Congratulation-Card ; a coloured picture, 
emblematical of old English enjoyment of Christmas Festivities ; pur- 
posed to promote kind recollections between dear friends. 
[A pretty pictorial missive for the coming season of festivity and friend] 
greetings; one of Fenix Summer y’s happy ideas. This Christmas card is 
ornamented with a design of three groups, enclosed in a vine-trellis of as many 
compartments ; the centre exhibiting a homely family enjoying their Christmas 
cheer, and the sides the poor receiving food and clothing. This cheap and 
tasteful memento of the hospitalitics and charities of Christmas-time will be 
welcome everywhere. | 
The Artisan Portfolio, Plate I. 
CA large sheet of sectional elevations of marine steam-engines, showing com- 
parative views of the direct action of different engines made by a dozen of the 
most eminent machinists; the figures coloured. This useful set of drawings is 
presented gratis to the purchasers of the November Number of the Artisan—a 
well-conducted technical periodical for the working classes, that we took occa- 
sion to mention before. } 
Baronial Halls, Picturesque Edifices, and Ancient Churches of England, 
art IL. 
[Contains Penshurst and Blickling. One of the two views of the seat of the 
Siwneys, showing the restorations in progress, is an effective picture, and ex- 
hibits the artistic qualities of lithotint to advantage; the other is tame and 
commonplace; and in neither of them has Mr. HArp1nG invested the scene 
with the poetical and chivalrous associations belonging to it. The quaint 
architecture of Blickling Hall—a perfect specimen of the mansions of James 
the First’s time—is distinctly shown in a near and somewhat formal view of 
one of its four fronts; and figures are introduced in the costume of Charles the 
First’s reign. } 
A. Series of Compositions from the Liturgy. 
No. Il. 
; Illustrates the Belief, or at least so much of it as relates to the mission of the 
Saviour. The artist’s mannerism is more evident in this number, there being 
less scope for originality of thought; and his drawing is occasionally detective— 
as in the Crucifixion, for example. His peculiar manner of indicating the folds 
of drapery is faulty ; they have the appearance of great holes cut in the cloth. ] 
Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland, iMustrated by W. H. Bartiett. 
The literary department by N. P. Writs and J. Srersina Coyne. 
Parts XX1X. and XXX. 
[Complete this cheap and picturesque scries of views; in which the artist has 
introduced some pleasing natural effects, that convey ideas of the characteristic 
aspects of the various scenes. His art is not of the highest order; but his skill 
is sufficient for the purpose and pretensions of a popular work, whose claims to 
approbation rest solely on the general fidelity and prettiness of the representa- 
tions. The engravings are neatly executed, and the descriptions readable. } 
Hall’s Book of British Ballads, Part mh 4 
Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, Part XI. 
Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part X LIIL. 
Mars. 
The Sandwich Islands. Compiled from various Surveys by James W¥LD, 
Geographer to the Queen. 
| A neat map of this group of Islands in the Pacific, which have excited atten- 
tion lately; with a sketch showing their relative position between the Austra- 
lian and American continents, | 
ALMANACKS. 
The Phrenological Almanack and Psychological Annual, No. 5, for 1844. 
[ A magazine of Phreno-mesmerism, published annually, and containing a small 
almanack. ] 
The Prince’s Almanack, for the year 1844. 


By Joun Bett, Sculptor. 











FINE ARTS. 
TASTEFUL OCCUPATION FOR EDUCATED WOMEN, 
A HINT FOR THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Tue dearth of profitable employment for young women in the middle 
class of society in this country has been so much deplored, and proved 
productive of such distressing consequences, that it is surprising to 
find any of the avenues to the market for skilled labour which are not 
overthronged by a host of competitors: yet such is the ease with some, 
and it may be of service to point them out. An announcement has 
cone the round of the papers, that a class for the instruction of young 
women in wood-engraving has been established in the School of De- 
sign. ‘This is a pursuit, however, in which ladies have already made 
great progress; so that it is not so much opening a new source of em- 
ployment as extending the facilities for entering upon one already 
known. Still, in this respect the School of Design may effect much 
good, if the instruction be complete in its extent and sound in its basis. 
There are other branches of fine art, of the nature of handicrafts, 
equally well suited to feminine talent and industry : these are litho- 
graphic drawing and print-colouring. Both have been practised pri- 
vately by a few individuals, though but imperfectly and to a limited 
extent; and neither has been hitherto accessible to the generality of 
females who may have “‘a taste for drawing.” 

To render either of these arts available te the purpose in view, they 
must each and all be thoroughly learnt: that is, consummate dexterity 
of hand must be superinduced upon a complete knowledge of the ele- 
ments of drawing. No one can cut a pencilled sketch on wood or copy 
a drawing on stone, correctly preserving the spirit of the original, 
without well understanding the meaning and value of each touch in 
expressing form; nor can apy one artistically colour a print from a 
picture, or from a pattern, who does not comprehend the principles of 
pictorial effect in colouring. It is a vulgar error, and a very prevalent 
one, to suppose that the copyist has only to imitate mechanically what 
is placed before him, without knowing why or wherefore: an acquaint- 
ance with the conformation of the objects represented, and some skill 
in delineating them, are essential to a faithful copy. Invention, which 
ever distinguishes the artist of original powers from the mere copyist, 
is the only quality that can be dispensed with in the latter: in skill of 
execution he should be perfect ; combining neatness and certainty with 
freedom and rapidity of hand, and exercising taste and judgment as 
~gll as accuracy. 
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These are high and rare qualifications, undoubtedly; but they are 
necessary to the first class of copyists: the lower class, who work for 
the copyist, and are, as it were his instruments, only require manual 
expertness in the mechanism of the craft; though the money-value 
even of their labour rises in proportion to their knowledge and disere- 
tion. For example: the lithographic draughtsman employs persons 
whose business is to trace, and, if need be, reduce the original to be 
copied on the stone; and to “lay in” the masses of light and dark that 
he works up to the required degree of finish: facility and dexterity in 


producing even and clear tints on the stone are indispensable ; but if, 
in addition to these, the ‘“tinter” possesses a knowledge of figure or 
landscape drawing, discrimination in appreciating the relative value 


of different tints, and skill in imitating touch and texture, his services 
are of much greater worth to his employer, from his being able to carry 
the work further towards completion. ‘The number of persons properly 
qualified to assist first-rate lithographers is but small, even ia the were 
mechanism of “tinting”; the union of lightness and firmness of hand, 
so essential to the perfection of tints in a lithographic drawing, is at- 
tained by very few. ‘The reason why English lithographers are so in- 
ferior to the French and German, especially in drawings of the figure, 
is the imperfect knowledge of form, and the insufficient practice with 
the crayon, of our artists. These defects it should be the business of 
the School of Design to remedy ; and this can only be done by making 
a course of chalk-drawing, in lines, from plaster-casts—not from 
prints—the basis of whatever instruction may be afterwards given either 
in wood-engraving or lithographic drawing. Nor is the study of form 
to be dispensed with in the practice of colouring prints; though picto- 
rial effect is more essential: no one iguorant of the human figure, for 
instance, could colour those life-sized heads that we now see in the 
print-shops, evidently the produce of French skill and taste. The 
vulgar fondness for glaring hues, manifested by the majority of print- 
colourers, is traceable to their want of artistic feeling, and ignorance 
of the principles of painting: even in the best kind of coloured prints, 
such as the so-called fac-similes of sketches that are mounted like draw- 
ings, the taste is continually offended; indeed, to the real lovers of art 
a coloured print is an abomination. This need uot, and should not be; 
nor would it, were proper instruction provided for the operative print- 
colourer. There are some artists among the trade; but these are very 
few: Frerix SumMERLY, who is introducing a better style of coloured 
pictures in his “ Home Treasury” books for children, had great difli- 
culty in carrying his purpose into effect in consequence. The beautiful 
series of copies from the “ Dulwich Gallery,” that were so much ad- 
mired twenty years ago for their resemblance to water-colour drawings, 
were entirely executed by a lady; and we could name other plates of 
similar origin. The delicate organization of the weaker sex peculiarly 
fits them for tasks like these, requiring neatness and lightness of 
hand, nice perception, and tasteful feeling: their natural aptitude, and 
patience of sedentary pursuits, preéminently adapt them for such occu- 
pations, 

The French enjoy a virtual monopoly of the foreign market for 
prints, especially lithographs in black and white chalks and coloured ; 
they are reviving their school of engraving in line; and their book- 
illustrations in wood-cuts are circulated in all countries, being used for 
translations in English =e other languages. The portraits of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, by Winrerua.rer, have, by Royal com- 
mand, been sent to Paris to be engraved in line. 

This preference shown to F rench engravers, whether on wood, stone, 
or metal, is unquestionably attributable to the superior draughtsmanship 
of the French school: every boy in the Parisian atéliers can draw the 
figure well; which is more than some of our best artists can do, to say 
nothing of engravers and lithographers. Lron Nog, one of the most 
finished and brilliant lithographers in Paris, employs a number of 
females in working the tints of his elaborate drawings on stone: this 
he could not do if they were not acquainted with the figure, and prac- 
tised in the use of the crayon. In this country we have not half- 
a-dozen lithographic draughtsmen who draw the figure well; and the 
imperfections of our leading artists would render knowledge and skill 
on the part of their assistants still more valuable. But if it were not 
so, the necessity for a com plete course of instruction is paramount : the 
objections sometimes made to the productions of females in the fine arts 
are mostly founded on the insuflicieut knowledge which they display. 
Nothing tends to vigour and firmness of delineation so much as know- 
ing rightly how to set about what is to be done; while imperfect under- 
aenting: equally an timidity. 


AND DEA THS. 


~ MARRIAG ES, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 28:h September, at Cannanore, Madras, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Youne, of her Majesty's Tweaty filth Regiment, of a daughter, still born. 

On the 13th October, at Calcutta, the Lady of J. Evwarps Lya.t, Esq, Advocate- 
General, of a daughter. 

On the 26th November, at Ess Hill House, Newton Bushel, the Lady of the Rev. 
W. F. Goon, of adaughter. 

Ou the 28th, at the Vicarage, Pattingham, uear Wolverhampton, the Lady of the 

ev. W. G. GREENSTREET, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Beakesbourne, the Wife of the Rev. T. C. ALLEN, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Broxmore Park, Wiltshire, Mrs. Brisrow, of a son and heir, 

: On the Ist December, at Longwood, Hauts, the Countess of NorrHesk, of a son and 
reir. 

On the 2d, at Broadlands, Viscountess Jocetyn, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, the Lady of Dempster Hemine, Esq., of Caldecote Hall, of a son. 

On the Sth, at Amiens-sur-‘Somme, Madame pe Bazarne, daughter of Sir George 
Hayter, of a son. 

On the 6th, at East Sheen, Surrey, the Lady of Francts OMManney, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 6th, at Wokefield Park, Berks, the Lady of Roserr Attrrey, Esq., of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th September, at Messeerabad, Lieutenant Matuew Warp, Fourth Bengal 
Cavalry Lancers, third son of William Ward, Esq., of Counaught Terrace, late M.P. 
for the City of London, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Captain S. Nasu, of the 
same regiment. 

Ou the 2d November, at Charlotte Town, Priuce Edward Island, Cuarnes Isaac 
Hensvey, Esq., eldest son of the Honourable Charles Heusley, of Newstead Hall, to 
Marianne Evizanern, eldest daughter of Captain Wittiam Swasey, R.A. 

On the 21st, at South Molton, the Key. Cuyrtes Mecuutsn, Rector of Highbray, to 
Euiza, daughter of the late A. x, Esq., of Reading. 

On the 22d, Cuaktes Nasu, Esq., of the Grange, Hinxton, Cambridgeshire, to 
KATHARINE, daughter of the late Roperr WayLeEN, Esq., of Devizes. 

On the 22d, at Lowestolt, Sir C. Lavenpver, Bart., to Exvizasera, secoud daughter 
of Joun Devereux, Esq., cf the same piace, 

On the 27th, at Aimeida Hill, Hamiltou, N.B., the Rev. A. Grssoy, Minister of 
Balmaghie, to Curistina, daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Hamruron, of Lesmahagow. 


BIR THS, 

















On the 5th December, at St. George’s, Tauover Square, Macponatp Bouxcutrr, sq. 
R.N., eldest sou of Captain Bourchier, R.N., to Mary Exiza, eldest daughter of the 
late Rear-Admiral Hancock, C. B. 

Ou the ‘bt h, at Hammersmith, Cuartes Cocks Eyre, Esq., of Turnham Green, to 
Cuanvorte, relict of Lieutenant-Colouel Crooxssank, K.H., of Bath, aud daughter of 
the Rev. Charles Johusou, Rector of South Stoke, South Brent, &e., and Prebendary of 
Wells. 

On the 6th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Cuarres, sou of Batpwin Duppa 
Durpa, E-q., of Hollingbcurne House, Keut, to EnLen Prxx, daughter of Major. 
Geucral Fausce, of Caledonia Place, Bath. 

On the 7th, at St. John’s Charch, Oxford Square, the Rev. J. George Venasues, 
M.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Carciine, Widow of the late James IL, Hosken, 
Esq., of Ellenglaze, Cornwall, and youngest daughter of the late Lieutenaut- Colonel 
Sandys, of Llanaith House, ia the same couuty. 

On the _ at St. George's, Hanover Square, Joan Gooprica Dicx. Esq., Com- 
mander R.N., eldest son of Rear-Admiral Dick, to Harniet, only daughter of the 
late Rev. Cuartes Baker, Recior of Tilmanstone, Kent. 

DEATHS, 
bout the 24th September, on his pas-age from Madras to the Straits of Malacea, for 
Ps recovery of his health, Sir Jonny Davip Norron, oue of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of M s. 

Ou the 27th, at Raighin, near Messee:abad, of spasmodic cholera. seven days 
alter his marriage, Lieutenant Marnew Warp Fourth Beugal Cavalry Lancers, 
third son of William Ward, Esq., of Connaught Terrace, late M.P. for the City of 
London: in his 23th year. 

On the 9h October at Caunavore, Hannan Crementia, Wife of Lieutenant: Colonel 
Youna, of her Majes.y’s Twenty: fifth Regiment, and daughter of the late Rear-Admiral 
Pucer, C.B. 

On the 22d November, at Charleville, 
DOWNE ; in her 56th year. 

On the 24th, iu Alfred Street, Bath, the Ton. Mary Mackay. 

Ou the 24th, the Rev. Tuomas Moss, Vicar of Walton on-the-Hill, near Liverpool; 
in his 79th year. 

On the 25th, at Hammersmith, Samvet Wespe, son of the late Samuel Webbe, and 
father of the late Egertou Webbe ; iu his 75th year. 

Oa the 26th, Pe NELUPE Dow: wger Lady Crartna, relict of Major General Lord Clarina, 

On the Ist December, at P wylle wehon, Deubighshire, the resideuce of her caughter, 
Lady Exskine, Mary, relict of the Rev. Hvua# WiiwiaMs, of Plasisa Couway; in her 
$3d year. 

On the Ist, the Rey. Francis Panmer, Rector of Aleester. Warwickshire. 

On the Ist, at St. Georg Hospital, Mis. ExizaberH Gras, in cousequence of an 
accident by fire; in her 9ist year. 

Ou the 3d, in Devoushire Place, General Epwarp Morrison, Colouel of the Thir- 
teenth Regiment Light Lufantry, and Governcr of Chester ; in his 84th year. 

On the 4th, Lieutenant Colovel Winiramsox, Commandaut of the Royal Military 
Asylum at Chelsea, and formerly of the Seveutieth Regimeut, 

On the Sth, in Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, the Right Ion. the Earl of Prymouta; 
in his 7dth year. 

On the Sth, at the St. Alban’s Hotel, Haymarket, Licut.-General Sir Joun Taytor; in 
his 75th year. 




















county of Wicklow, the Countess of Rats. 











MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War orrice, Dec. 5.—Ist pel 9 G. Sutton, Gent. to be Curnet, by purchase, 
vice Child, who retires. 2d Drags— Lieut J. V. Tuthill to be Capt. by pureh 
Elliott, who retires; Lieut. C. we Calvert, from the 23d F¢ ~g to be Lieut. vice 
Abeidour, appointed to the L1th Light Drags. ; Cornet N. . Robbius to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Tuthill. _ L ight Drags. —Lieut. S. J. pee Aberdoar, frona 2d 
Drags to be Lieut. vice H. G, Hale, who retires upon half pay < 4ist Foot; Cornet 





W. S. Sandes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cave, w ho retires; . Foster, Gent. to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Nandes. Ist Foot—Major C Deane a ‘be Lieut. Cul. by 
amg vice Mullen, who retires; Capt. A. B. Montgomery to be Majer, by pur- 


Lieut. H. D. Neville to be Capt. by purchase, vice Montgomery ; 
n W. Reader ‘to be Lieut. by parchase, vice Neville; H. A. M. Deane, Geut. “to 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Re ader. 4th Foot—Lieut. J. G. Bolton, from half-pay 
4 h Foot, to be Lieut. vice Glazbrook, appointed Adjt. to the 49th Foot. 5th Foot— 
Secoud Lieut. W. K. Gretton to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice W aguer. who retires; 
> G. Shipley, Geut. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice rage oo 23d Foot -Lieut. 
from half pay 41st Foot. to be Lieut. vice Calvert, appoiuted to 
‘27th Foot— C, A. W. Wedderburne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
whose appointment has been cancelled. 33d Foot— Ensign J. E. T. 
vice Kuollys, dec. ; Ensign W. R. Williamson, 
from the 8th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Qaayle. u&:h Foot — Lieut. F. Rawstorne, from 
half pay Unattached, to be Lieut. vice Evans, promoted; Eusign J. Jarvis to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Raw-torne, te eg ; W. R. Willias.son, Gent. to be Eusign, by 
purch: ase, Vice Jarvis; Gent. Cadet F. A. ‘Qaartley, from the Royal Mil. Coll, tu be 
Ensigu, without parchase, vice Willicmase, apperane to the 33d Foot. 41st Foot— 
Lieut. J. Madden, trom half pay of the Kezt. to be Lieut. vice J. Campbell, who ex- 
changes. 58th Foot —Assist.-S C. man from the 26th Foot, to be Surg. vice W. 
Stewart, placed upon half-pay Foot--Staff Surg. of the Second Class A. H. 
Cowen to be Surg. vice Hall, promo ted on the Staff. 67th Foot—Lieut. C. 8B. Hague 
to be Capt. by purchase , Vice Prower, who retires; Ensigu R. H. Wood to be L ieut. 
by purchase, vice Hague; R. C. Peel, Gent. to be Eusigu, by purchase, vice Wood. 
73d Foot— Capt. the Hon. F. J. R. Villiers, from halt-pay U natlached, to be ¢ Capt. vice 
A.C. Sterling, who exchanges. 76th Foot—Lieut. W. Brett, trom the Ceylon Rifle 
Regt. to be Lieut. vice Brereton, who exchanges. 85th Foot— Assist. Surg. G. Cleri- 
hew, M.D. from the [st Foot, to be Surg. vice G. Griffin, who retires upou half-pay. 
93d Fout—W. O. B, Campbell, Geut. “0 be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gurdon, who 
retires. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment— Lieut. R. 
vice Brett, who e xchan; ges. 

Royal Military C ollege— Assist. Surg. M. Neale, M.D, from the 7th Light Drags. to 
be Assist.-Surg. vice Stewart, promoted on the Staff. 

Hospital Staff—Stalf Assist.- -Surg. T. R. Jameson, M.D. to be Staff Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Cowen, appoiuted to the 60th Foot. 

Memorandum—The exchange between Lieut, Campbell, of the 4th Foot, aud Lieut. 
Bleckall, of the 49th Foot, ou the 241th November 1843, has been cancelled. The 
Christian names of Ensign Hawes, of the 9th Foot, are George Harrington, and not 
Hk uringtou Only, as state din the Gazette of the 24th November. 


COMMERCIAL 


, Vice Deane; 









the 2d Drags. 
vice Murray, 
Quayle to be Lieut. without purchase, 











E. P. Brereton, from the 76th Foot. to be Lieut, 





Ani 
GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Dee. 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Leaf and Co.; as far as regards Richardson—Nelson and Sons, Leeds, iron- 
mongers ; xs far as regards James Nelson — Vallance and Catt, Brightou, brewers 5 as 
far as regards W. Cait, junior—Row and Laity, Devonport, surgeons— Brown and Co, 

Tadcaster, coal-merchants—Pollett and Co. Farnival’s Inn—Shackle ton and Co, 
Wortley, corn millers— Hall and Carey, Great Coxwell, Berkshire, corn dealers — Jones 
and Cox, Marlborough Road, sewer builders -Parry aud Jones, Amlweh, Auglesey, 
paint merchants Webb and Gedtre y, Oxford, surgeous— Dale and Thomsett, Holborn 
Hill, surgeous—-Swilt and Sissons, Shetli ae. tailors—Be: idoe and Banasier, West- 
bromwich, Staffordshire, ti apers—J aud J. Wainwright, Oldham, cottou spinne: s— 
Greenhalgh and Walker, Bury, school ~maste *rs—Ensor and Hook, Lyme Regis, wool- 
sti iplers Hardwick and Nelson, Leeds, woollendrapers — Remingtou aud Co. Bombay, 
merchants ; as far as regards M. T. D. De Vitre and T. W. Henderson. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Saunders, Manchester, painter— Couch, St. Erth Praze, Cornwall, saddler— Brown, 
Huddersfield, wheelwright - Iredale, Hadderstieid, shopkee per—Kuberts, Birstal, shoe- 
maker—Ambler, Keighley, shoemaker — Teale, Guiseley, cloth maker — Marshall, 
Stannington, Yorks hire, out of business—Whittiogh=m, Sin hester, waste-dealer— 
May, Brook Street, New Road, beer shop keeper—Tay lor, Liverpool, eativghouse- 
keeper— Noble, Little Moortields, packiag-case 1 vaker—Slinger, Salford, lately a 
heer seller—Teuch, Stafford, attorney —C oilman, Hethersett, Norfolk, surgeon— Duck, 
Queen Street, Ox!ord Street, out of business --Sharp jauior, Leamington Priors, uews- 
lodginghouse-ke eper—Swain, 





paper edi tor—Turner, Amwell Street, Clerkenwell, : 
Prestou, Heitfordshire, farmer— Gill, Hoton, Leicestershire, farmer—Ridg se, Exeter, 
cut of business—Oland, Bristol, out of business—Topham, Bristol, lineud 


assistant— Marks, King’s Lynn, jeweller—Hill junior, Norwich, grocer’s assistant— 
Sly, Norwich, baker —Jones, Kendal, Disseuting minis.er —Wardle, Birkenhead, 
attoruey—Stutely, Cambridge Terrace, Regeut's Park, soliciter—Muliius, Baldwin 
Street, City Road, town traveller— Pitcher senior, Paris Street, Lambeth, collector of 
tolls—Benuett, Christleton, Cheshire, out of busiuess— Gill, Mauchester, baker— Rus- 
sell, Iddesleigh, Devoushire— Brookes, Liverpool, victualler— Brookes, Liverpeol, 
victualler, 













Sq. 


the 


y of 


m- 


ys 


el 





Brompton, 


22, Jan. 11: solicitor, Mr. Hudson, Buck!ers 
Gld Jewry. 


26: solic itor, Mr. Wells 


Hall anc 


Frederick's Place. 


ton ; essrs. Galsworthy and Nichols, 


assignee, M 





tors, Messrs. Sudlow aud Co. Chancery Laue; Mr. Bradley, 
M . Fearne, Leeds. 


Becham and Houghton, Gray's Tuu; 


tors, Messrs. Young ‘aud Son, Mark Lane ; official assignee, Mr. 
Lane, 


Dorking, butcher—Jan. 12, Chapman, Tottenham Court Road, 
Blanks, Southminster, 3 

13, Booth, Sheffield, iron -master—Dee £9, Cl 
Jan. 2, Swan junior, Liverpool, 
burserymen— Jan, 8, Abell, Nottingham, lace-maunfacturer—Jan. 10, Holt, G 
tea-dealer. 





S 
haberdasher Hea 
‘viver—Gollop and Co, Charles Sirect, 








THE SPECTATOR. 
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BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Rasy, E., Wolverhampton, spectacle maker. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Woon, J., Coleman Street and Farringdon Street, tobacconist. 
BANKRUPT! 





Auten, Marrarw, Waltham Holy Cross, Essex, apothecary, to surrender Dee. 15, 
Jan. 16: solicitors. Messrs. Bischoff and Coxe, Coleman Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Peunell, Basinghall Street. 

Bay ey, Epwin Bancroft, Pendleton, Lancashire, stuff-printer, Dec. 19, Jan. 17: 
solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Thompson and W: elsh, Man- 
chester; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Gipson, Jon. Kirton, Lincolnshire, grocer. Dee. 18 
Lincoln; Messrs. Payne and Co. Leeds; oficial ignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. : 

Gore, Epwarp Tuomas, Tileburst. Berkshire, cattle-dealer, Dec. 19, Jan. 16: soli- 
citors, Johnson and Co. Temple ; official assignee, Mr. ¢ traham, Coleman Street. 

Heatuorn, Josera Liowers, Abchurch Lane, shipowner, Dec. 19, Jan. 16: solicitors 
Pering and Co. Laurence Pountney Lane ; offic . assignee, Mr. Edwards Old Jewry. 

Pusty, Riewarn, Abingdon, baker, Dee. 15, Jan. 16; s ors, Mr. Ford, Blooms 
bary Square; Messrs. Frankh: im and Bartlett, Abin aici: offici ial assignee, Mr. Green, 
Aldermanbury. 

Suaw, Wi.1aM, Stafford, saddler, Dec. 14, Jan. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Ryland, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittlestou, Birmingham. 

Suort, CHARLOTTE ELEANoRA, Woodend, Cheshire, ealico-printer, Dec. 19, Jan. 17: 
solicitors, Messrs. Makinson and Sanders, Temple; Messrs. Atkinson and Saunders, 
Manchester; official assiguee, Mr. Hobsou, Manchester. 

Surrienp, Samven Wirsox, Birmingham, draggist, Dec. 13, Jan. 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Ryland, Birmingham; official assiguee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 





, Jan. 10: solicitors, Mr. Longstaff, 
























Treo Henry Basinghall Street, merchant, Dee. 18, Jan. 16: solicitors, 
Crowder and Maynard, Coleman Sircet; official assiguee, Green, Aldermaubury, 


DIVIDENDS. 
Dec. 28, Salter, Davies Street, builder— Dec. 22, Carey, Nottingham, hatter—Jan. 9 
Middleham, Cliften, Yorkshire, wine merchant —— Jau. 23, Kirk, Sheffield, iron- 
founder—Jan. 9, Borton, York, bauker—Jan. 9, Phelps, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
coal merchant—Jav. 3, Jones, Park, near Cardiff, ship-builder—Dee. 29, Bonny, 
Liverpool}. tailor—Jan. 12, Massey, Haber gham Eaves, Lancashire, worsted-spinner 
Bec. 29 Brooke, Liverpe ol, licensed victualler— Jan. 2, Ferris and Co. Liverpool, 
merchants—Jan. 16 Matthews, Pendleton, Lancashire, victualler—Jan. 16, Thompson, 
Blackburn, power-loom-manufacturer — Jan. , Heatheote, Manchester, victualler— 
Jan.4, Walker, burton-upon-Trent, mereer an. 4, Cullis, Clun, Shropshire, chemist. 
CERTIFICATES, 
*n to the e mtrary, on the day ¢ of meeting. 
, Etock, Leeds, draper—Jan, 














To be granted, unless cause be shi 
Dec. 27, Ryan, Strand, newspaper proj wrietor —Jan. 6 
9, Newsome, Dewsbury, blanket-manufac et Fe 
To be granted, unless cause be show n to the contriry, on or bef re Dee. 26. 
Almond, Orrell, shire, coal dealer— Haghes, Wrexham, tailor-—Manden, Bar- 
wick, Rimersutalire, flax spinner — Gor rl, Market Harborough, banker—E. and G. 
Thorneycro!t, Wolverhampton, iron-manufacturer 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Allen, Portheawl, Gk morganshire, timber merehant ; second div. of 2s. 3d. on Dee. 
6, or any subs sequent Wednesd Mr. Acraman, Bristol— Bourne, Liverpool, cotton- 
broker; first div, of 2s. Gd. and second div. of 1s. 5d. on Dec. 9, or any succeeding Satur- 
day; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Pearson, Sheffie a wine merchat ts ; first div. of ds. on any 
Monday or Wednesday after Dec. 15; Mr. Hope, Leeds —Wintov and Webber, Woot 
n; first div. of 2s on Dee. 5. eer two following Weduesdays ; Mr. 
J.and J. Baylis, G y Lane, ers i. manufacturers ; first and 
































fiual div. of 20s.0n ’ By 6, and two following Wed esday: - Turquaud, ola Jewry — 
Molineux, Manchester, silk-manufacturcr ; first div. of 14 4s. on Dee. 12, or any sub- 


Orrell, Lancashire, coal-dealer ; 
Cazenove, Liverpool, 





sequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pott. Manchester Imend 


first div. of 23, ed. on Dee. 14, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. 


Friday, Dee. 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Richardson and Clarke, Leeds, attornies— Ferrell and Cross, Tavistock, saddlers— 
Grosvenor and Bostock, Steke upon-Trent, iroulounders—Asherolt and Brown, Liver 
pool, timber-dealers— Hope and Wheeler, Liverpool, grocers—Blake and Beaumont, 
Regent Street, soliciters—G. and W. Sampsou, Sheflield, grocers—Greenhow and 

Clark, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, ship-brokers -White and Little, Cheltenham, linen- 
or apers— Armstrong and Co. Old Cempton Street, Soho, carpet warehousemen — 
Hiley and Ca, Shipley, Yorkshire, brassfounders; as far as regards J., J., EB. and 
E. Haley. 





DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THF NEW ACT. 

Butcher, Dartford, buteher— Dean, Manchester, mouthly nurse -Darke, Bristol, 
hatter— Bratt, Birmingham, brassfounder — Poynter Little Ormond Yard, coachmaker 
—Redfern, Eeclesfield, file manufacturer —Bowtell, Commercial Road, Lambeth, out 
of business—Hedyes, Bridge Street, Southwark, saddler— Davies, Wakefield, tivner— 
Jakes, Peterborough, nurseryman—Stephens, Painswick, Gloucestershire, hallier— 
Pr eter, Manchester, silesman—Blackburn, L iverpool, flooreloth-manufacturer —Co 
lenso, Penzance, painter—Dutton, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, butcher Pate hi tt, 
Manchester, wire drawer—Day, Liverpool, surgeon -Newby, Birmingham, clerk — 
Chapman, Nicholls Square, Cripplegate —Smith, Merton, silk-printer—Carden, West 
Hoathley, Sassex, blacksmith —Jones, Woodside, Cheshire, mariner —~Ash, High Hol- 








born, earpeuter—Kirby, Oxford, baker—Wells, Little Charlotte Street, hair-dresser— 


sath, brewer —-Mobley, Oxford, buteber—Fryer, Montpelier Row, O'd 
victualler —Moses, Charlotte Street, Old Street Road. furrier—Fuller, Ten- 
bury, Worcestershire, att: mey—Walker, Oxford, milkman— Cole, Little Guildford 
Street, cabriolet- proprietor. 


Newman, 


BANKRUPTS. 
Bavan, Tuomas, Anchor Street, Bethna! Green, siik-mannfacturer, to surrender Dec. 
bury; official ass e, Mr. Turquand 





° 





Bentriey, Tuomas, Rawden, Y. tire, cloth-manufacturer, Dee. 22, Jan. 24: soli- 
tor, Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young Leeds. 
Boun, James, King William Street, Strand, bookseller, Dee, 22, Jan. 16; solicitor, 


OMey, Heurietta Street, Covent Garden ; official assiguee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch 
sane, 


Conareve, Ilenry, B: utfen’s Terrace, Peckham, patent medicine dealer. Dee. 21, Jan. 
Street; icial assiguee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 
Cox, Wititam, Daventry, money-scrivene 
Moorilyan, Gray's Inu ; Mr. Pell, 





Messrs. 
Edwards, 


r, Dve. "ls 9, Jan. 19: solicitors, 
We ifurd ; official a-signee, Mr, | 
urer, Dee. 20, Jan. 24: 


solicitors, Messrs. 





Dyson, Jonn, Sheffield, sithe mannfa 





Haywood aud Bromley, Sheflield; Mr. Smith, Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Free- 
man, Leeds, 


Hayes, James, Taunton, innkeeper, Dec. 21, Jan 11: solicitors, Mr. Rossiter, Taun- 
Cook’s Court; Mr. Turner, Excter; official 





r. Hernaman, Exeter. 
Haove, Davin, Horsforth, Yorkshire, paper mauufacturer, Dec. 21, Jan. 13: solici 
Leeds ; oflicial assignee, 








Tuomas, Cheltenham, auctioneer, Dec, 22, Jan. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
official assiguee, Mr. Morgan, Bristol. 
Mitcham, sprint “ 


Raw .inas, 





Dee, 22, Jan. 16: solici 
Groom, Abchurch 





Reynonps, Baron, Phipps Bridge, 


Watrs, Ann, Spring Street, Shadwell, wo d on itter. Dee. 19, Jan. 17: solicitor, Mr. 


Masterman, Hind Court ; official assi guece, Mr. Johuson, Basiughall Street, 


DIVIDENDS. 
Massey and Lambert, Watling Street, warehousemen—Jan. 5, Skiune T, 
dairyman—Jan, 5, 
Hoole, Sheffield, leather-dresser—Jan, 
zand Whitby, Liverpool, merchants— 
merch: mit —Jau.2, Edwards and Walker, Chester, 
ntham, 


Jan 5, 





Essex, grocer Jan. kk 








CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be sh wn to the conti 
De -c. £9, Horder, Fenchurch Stree t, chemist — Dee, 2 






y, on the day of meeting. 
, Everett, Reading, draper— 


Th in. 4, Duncan, Derby, engineer. 


ontrary, on or before Dec. 29. 
bry: iustone Square, 

Totte ‘nham Court 
New Boud St treet, 
ravis, Sheff 


Cottee, Farnham 


Tv be granted, ‘unle ss cause be shown to thee 
Str: uwbridge Bris tol, builder—Car'eton, Upper George Street, 
Pearsall, Anderton, Che-hire, boiler maker— Davis, 
ss dealer—Smith, Lawrence Laue, warehouseman— Votter 
and Co, Padih aneashire, ection spinners 
City Road, ironfounders 














| 
| 
| 








bootmaker—Smith, Strand, upholsterer —Kilvert, Manchester, calico-merchant —Stut- 
tard, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Harriot, Ormskirk, Lancashire, brewer; first div. of 2s. Dec. 13, or any subsequent 
Wednesday; Mr. Follett, Liverpool—Ward, Devizes, house-decorator ; first div. of 4s, 
Dec. 13, or subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Buggelu, Prestatyn, 
Flintshire, i-manufacturer ; first diy. of Ls. 344. Dee. LL, or ar iy subsequent Mon- 
day; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Webst er, Tattenhall, Cheshire; first div. of ls. 6d. 
Dec. 11, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Frost, Bristol, baker; 
first div. of 2s. 6d. Dec. 13, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol— 
Hooper, Hay, Breconshire, chemist; second div. of 1s. 6d. Dec. 13, or any subsequent 
Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol— North, Bath, innkeeper; first div. of 1s. 6d. Dec. 
13, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristal—- Molyneux and Witherby, 
Liverpool, merchants; second div. of 3s. 1d. Dec. 6, or any subsequent Wednesday ; 
Mr. Follett, Liverpool—Edwards, Pembroke, miller; second div. ls. 5d. Dec. 13, or 
any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

SCOTCH SEQUFST RATIONS. 
J., Ardelve of Lochalsh, Ross-shire, farmer, Dee. 14, Jan. 11. 
r., South Queensferry, iime-burver, Dec. 16, Jan. 4. 


PRICES CURRENT. 








Macrar, 
M'‘QuEEN, 












































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Saturday Monday.|Tuesday.| Vednes.| Thurs. | | Friday. 

eal etnies alae 
3 per Cent. Consols .....+6-| shut {| —— -- -a = -— | — 
Ditto for Account ..... JS} ex d. 954 953 95} 953 | 95% 
3 per Cents. Reduced. 95; | 96 95% 953 954 ly 95% 
34 per Ceuts Reduced. 102¢ | 1023 1024 102: 1U02¢ 102+ 
New 34 per Cents.....0.0--.| shut | —— — -—— —_ |;— 
Loug Aunuities xagees oh — |< 124 124 — | 123 
Bank Stock, 7 per ie <n) ee 1814 1814 182 182 
— Stock, toy : ve — | 27ilt 2714 shut a — 
Exchequer 57 pm. | 58 58 5) 58 | 59 
India ‘Bande. 3h . ercent. -—— 74 pm.| — oe —_— ir 





FORE IGN FUNDS. ’ 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
.Ct.) —- Mexican . oecseccecell pe Ct. 31 
“= —— Ditto (Deferred) — 





Alabama (Sterling) 
Austrian .eceeeeeee 














































































































Belgian... 103} | Michigau.....+. eS — | — 
Brazilian.. 7A Mississippi (Sterling) «..6 — 50 
Buenos Ay 29 Neapolitan ..cccceesee-D = —_—_ 
ities — || New York (1958)....0..5 — 93 
Chiliau ..os-seeres f 100 [OBlasecccecdescceceovedl -= 1) eae 
Columbian of 1824. 113 | Peunsylvauia . ae 674 
Danish ..0.-cccces | Peruvian eadees _ 22 
Dateh (Ex 12 Guild 54, |, Portagu cocceccceso — — 
H (Ditto). 993 | Ditto (Converted) osee — | 4 
sevccvecces -—- Russian ..c.ccccceoess — -_— 
i eercescece _ — Spanish. ...e-. _ 203 
Tu inna (Sterling) « — 3g Ditto (Passive)... oveee 5 
PIBOIS, cee cks Hees — 33 Ditto ( Deferred) 113 
Kentneky — --— South Carolina .. — 
Louisiana (Sterling) sae —_ 62 | Tennessee... 90 
M and (Sterling) ....5 — — | United States Bi 2is. 6d, 
Mass ichusetts (Ster aa Virginia. «..0. —_—_ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
M'nes— Banks— 
Bolanos...ecsccee ° — Australasian......- —_ 
Braziliau Imperial. — British North Americ — 
Ditto 134 Colonel: ...2..:0<0006 . — 
British ~ ese data — Londou and Weeukiiiister: 224 
Candonga .... — |} London Joint Shiekne ia cas — 
Cobre Copper ..e..-ee- — National of Leland .....+.0e+) —= 
Rymways— | National Provincial....e..e..| —= 
( he Iteuliam ¢ and Great West: m — | Provincial of Ireland..... ; 43 
Ex 554 Union of Australia. —_— 
10 } Union of London ....eeeeeee0) 
Grand Junetion, +, —— |} Docxs— 
Great Western.. .. 9% | Fe EAR A csi 123 
Liverpool and Manche ster. -— London ... ee 100 
London and Brighton .. 414 St. Katherine jaevenes 106 
London and Blackwall....... 42 } MISCELLANEOUS — 
Loudou aud Greeuwich......- 5 Australian Agricultural. .....0) — 
London ond Birmingham..... 2194 Britis) American Land.......) —— 
Loudon 2d Croydon .ecee.ee 15 Canada ...c.cccsecees. 38 
Manches<r and Leeds va 91k | Steam ...... 26% 
Midland ‘ounties 2.6 aye s | INA, .ccees — 
North Midland... aeee 88 | Royal Mail Steam ......-00..) —= 
South-eastern and Dover..... B44 South Australian...ce.ceesese| —— 
South-western. nea algae 69} Van Diemen’s Land....e.....| —— 
“BU Li LION. | METALS 
Gold, Fore‘gn in Bars ...peroz. 31.178, 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.per ton 851-05. Oto 86 10 0 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars ,.. 526-0 0 
Mexican Dollars.... +6 0 4 ead, British Pig 
Silverin Bankes andard. o 4 i 


GRAIN » Mark Lane, December 8. 


8. s. 
Wheat, Red New40 to 46] Rye to 32| Maple ..-.06 30 to 3i| Oats, Feed ° .7tols 









Fine ay Barley . 

Old.. .42) Malti 

Ww - 48) Mz ult, Ordina y 

Fine Nils sec00 . 
Superfine &| Peas, Hog.. Fine ...6 23 4. 24 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Week. 
Rye ...sce0e 108, 6d 





OF CORN. 
tland and Wales | 
° . Od.| Wheat ........ 18. Od 


AVERAGE PRIC 
Ter Qua rter (li nperial) of 
t { 















Wheat ( Rye ones 
Barley 10 { Beans . 10 3 7 © | Beans .... 10 6 
Oats 8 | Peas Pear Fs ) 8 0 Peas « #3 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made,, neewnad per oso Ass. to 50s. BUTTER—Nest Fresh, 15s. Od. per doz. 
| Carlow, 3 15s. to 41.65. per ewt 
» per cwt.... Os.to Os, 
° Os.to Os, 









.. 463.to 58a, 





0 
1. the 4lb, 














. 54 KK . per 
Average price of Muscovado Sugar.,... 32s. 11 jd. per cae Sotsiace shavers . to 29s, per ewt. 
HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets. 105s to 1} | York: Redascicescce veee-perten 5%s.to 70s, 
Choice Ditt ~120 — O Scoteh Reds . . Sd — 60 
Sussex Pockets 103 — 110 Devons... sececceeses Qo 
Fine Dit lie — 115 Kent and 55 








BUTCHER “A MEAT. 

NEWGATE AND he ADENHA 
2 {. tu 3s vad. 

3 


SMITHFIELD.* 
ccccece 34. Od. to 3s Bi ta 43.23, 
ps ¢ 6 


ae se eye o 4 
-- 4 0 3 2 - 2 10 eo @ 8 
3 a 3B 6 « 4 6 se 659 





*To sink the otal !—per 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT PaITHEIE LD, 
PASts, here ) 
Friday ....6 7 
Monday . 








( ibe r Load of 36 Trusses.) 


HAY AND STRAW. 





CUMBERLAND, SMITUFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECH ARES 
62 7 G3 a OS. ceeee is.. 75: 
oe 0. Oo 
ee 0. 0 
. 0. 29 
0 .. 0 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Unprecedented Success of the Original Bohemians ; 
orthe Rogues of Paris, Sixth Week of its Representation. 
On Monday, and during the Week. 
The New Drama, embracing Extraordinary Effects, 
Powerful Cast, and Novel Scenic Display, 
THE BOHEMIANS; or, the Rogues of Paris, 
To which will be added, the Burlesque Opera of 
NO A. 
After which, a New Farce, called 
HUSBANDS, WIVES, AND LOVERS, 
To conclude with a Ballet Divertissemen, called 
LA FETE DES NOCES. 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery 1s. Second Price at 9. 
Doors open at half-past 6, Commence at 7. 


ACRED CONCERTS, CROSBY 

IIALL, Bishopsgate Street Withiu.—The SECOND 
CONCERT of the Series will take place on Wepnt Y 
Evenrna, 13th Decemper 1843. Programme: Full An- 
them, ‘‘ Lord, for Thy tender mercies ’’— Messrs. Francis 
and Novello, ‘‘ Here shall soft Charity ’’—Miss Dolby, 
‘* But the Lord is miudfal *’—Chorus, ‘‘ How lovely are 
the messeuyers’”’—Mr. Novello, ‘‘ Lord, what is man ”’ 
—Aria, Miss Rainforth—Mr. Francis, ‘* Guardian An- 
gels’’—Full Authem, Part of the 44th Psalm—Organ 
Solo— Miss Dolby, ‘‘ Lord, unto Thee I cry ’’— Quartett, 
*«Lo! star-led Chiefs’’—Miss Raiuforth, ‘ Hark! ‘tis 
the linnet ’’—Corale, Sebastian Bach—Miss Rainforth 
and Miss Dolby, ‘‘O praise the Lord ’’—Chorus, ‘* We 
praise Thee, O God.’ The Orgau by Miss Mounsey. 
Subscription for Two Series Ailmissions to the Five re- 
maining Concerts, 1/.; Single Ticket, 2s. 6d. The other 
Concerts will be on Wednesday, January 3d, January 
17th, February 7th, February 28th, 1844. To commence 
at half-past 7 o'clock. 


NV R. MOSCHELES’ CLASSES.— 

Mr. MOSCHELES having of late been frequeutly 
applied to for instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint, and 
Score-reading, begs to aunounce to his friends and the 
public, that he means to open two classes at his own 
house. The first, fur Amateur Ladies, will be held on 
Monpay Morninos, from 1] tol o'clock, In this Class, 
Mr. MoscHELEs purposes entering into the Science of 
Music so far as may enable Ladies more fully to com- 
prehend the construction of the compositious they hear 
or wish to perform. It is his intention also, in the cases 
where nature has bestowed an inventive genius, to teach 
the correct notation of ideas. Instraction, too, will be 
given in reading from score, and accompanying. At the 
close of each lesson, Mr. MoscuE es will perform some 
classical model-piece, as an illustration of the best mu- 
sical styles. The Second Class, to be held on Tuurspay 
Evenines, from 5 till 7, will be for young Professors, 
supposed to be somewhat prepared in Thorough: Bass, 
who will be instructed in Practical Harmony, Fugue, and 
Counterpoint, as well as in the general rules of Compo- 
sition. At these meetings the writings of young Com- 
posers may also be examined and revised. Terms, Two 
Guineas per Mouth for each Pupil. The number of 
Pupils in each Class to be limited to Twenty, 

December 1843, No. 3, Chester Place, Regeut’s Park. 


ee of the LONDON 
ASSURANCE. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D 1720. 
Offices, 19, Birchin Lane, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street. 


























NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all Persons who 
have paid to this Corporation five years’ premium on 
Assurances effected on lives under the plan entitling the 
assured to a reduction of premium, commenced in 1831, 
and of which the details are already before the public, 
that on the Ist of January 1844, when their next Annual 
Premium will become due, they will be entitled to an 
abatement of 31/. ls. 11d. per Cent thereon. 

Fire Assurauces may be effected with this Corporation 
at the most moderate rates. 

Marine Assurances may be made with this Corporation 
at the current premiums of the day. 

Attendance daily, from 10 till 4, at both offices, where 
prospectuses and every information may be obtained. 


Joun LavRENCE, Sec. 
[ pNITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falklaud 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Downes, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Charles Graham, Esq. 

F. Charles Maitland, Esq, 
William Railton, Esq. 


Earlof Errol 

Earl of Courtown 

Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 


Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Assistant Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
SecreTary—Patrick Maciutyre, Esq. 





This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in an ample paid-up 
Capital, aud in the great success which has attended it 
since its commencement in 1834. In 1841, the Company 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2/, per cent per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for life. The 
amount of bonus added to Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834 to the 31st Dec. 
1840, is as follows; 


um Time Sum added 
Assured, Assured. to Policy. 
£1000 ...... 6 years 10 months.....£136 13 4 
1000 ....00 Sears. c.sesscossrees 0 00 
1000 ...... 3years.. . 60 00 
1000 ...... lyear........... ° 20 00 





Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

FREDERICK Hate Tuomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Ber- 
ners Street, attends at the Office daily, about Half-past 





Two o’ Clock, 


ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Asnotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuive if 
procured elsewhere — City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 
LEVER WATCHES, 
LONDON MADE,--A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
Watchmakers, 9, Corvhill, London, opposite the Bank. 
Patent Lever Watches mounted in Silver Cases, Four 
Guineas each; or, in Gold Cases, Ten Guineas each, 
They have the detached escapement, jewelled, and 
maintaining power for the Watch to continue going whilst 
beiug wound. The performance warranted. 


WISH and BARRELLED OYSTERS 
for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. —J. S. SWE 
ING informs his Friends and the Public, he has a 
regular supply of the Small Native Oysters, ‘* not 
Scotch, Welsh, or French,” from the Beds, per Railway 
every morning ; by which arrangement his Natives will 
travel any distance in good condition. He always has 
a large supply of the best Fish in Season, at the lowest 
prices of the day’s Market. Orders per Post, &c. have 
the same attention as personal purchasers. Very su- 
perior Oyster Rooms.—Fish and Oyster Establishment, 
159, Cheapside, 
ees BOOTS. — THE 
QUEEN’S BOOTS.—J. SPARKES IIALL’S 
PATENT ELASTIC ANKLE BOOTS require neither 
lacing, buttoning, nor tying ; they can be put on and off 
in a moment, without trouble and loss of time. The 
constant annoyauce of laces breaking, buttous coming 
off, holes wearing out, and many other imperfections in 
the ordinary modes of fastening, suggested the im- 








provement which is now sulmitted to the Public. No | 


Boots ever afforded such variety of play and motiou to 
the feet and ankles, or corresponded so exactly to their 
natural and anatomical form.—J. SPARKES HALL, 
Elastic Boot-Maker to the Queen, aud the Queen of the 
Belgians, 308, Regent Street, Langham Place, Loudon, 
opposite the Polytechnic Institutiou.— Ladies and Gentle- 
men at a distance can be fitted by forwarding a pattern 
bout. 


HE CHEAPEST, SAFEST, AND 

MOST BRILLIANT LIGHT EXTANT.—THE 
BOCCIUS LIGUT is uow prominently before the Pub- 
lic. The advantages offered by the Pateutee are—a 
very brilliant, soft, and intensely-powerfal Light. unac- 
companied by soot, smoke, or smell; free veutilation ; 
and a savine@ of from THIRTY-FIVE tO EIGHTY PER CENT ; 
the greatest possible amount of light being obtained from 
an exceedingly small quantity of gas, by perfect com 
bustion, The Burners are sold complete, with glasses, 
at the very moderate cost of 8s. 6d upwards. The gas 
used is the common gas, burned on a new principle ; and 
the Apparatus is so simple, that, on screwing it on to the 
ordinary fittings, it is ready for immediate lighting. It 
is adapted alike to Shops, Private Dwellings, Halls, 
Warehouses, Churches, Chapels, and Public Thorough- 
fares. Apply daily, from 10 to 4, at the Office, 14, Duke 
Street, Adelphi; where the light may be seen, and full 
particulars obtamed. 
N OURNING.— COURT, FAMILY, 

and COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of 

the London General Mourning Warehouse beg respect- 
fully to remind families whose bereavemeuts compel them 
touadopt mourning attire, that every article (of the very 
best description) requisite fora complete Oattit of Mourn- 
ing may be had at their Establishment at a momeut's 
notice. Widows’ and family mourning is always kept 
made up, and a note descriptive of the mourni: required 
will ensure every thing necessary for the occasion beiug 
sent in town or country immediately. Ladies not in 
mouruinug, requiring new and fashionable black mantles, 
cardinals, cloaks, &c. either in velvet, satin, or meriuo, 
for carriage, promenade, or travelling, will find some of 
the choicest patterns of the season at this Establishment, 
as well as black velvets, satius, and ducapes for dresses of 
a superior texture. The show-rooms are replete with 
every novelty that modern taste has iutroduced in mourn- 
ing, millinery, flowers, collars, head-dresses, bugle 
berthés, &e.— Nos. 247 and 249, Regent Street, near 
Oxford Street.—W. C. Jay aud Co 






























M ETCALFE’'S NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SVYRNA SPONGES, 
—The Tooth- Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual and extraordinary manuer, 
aud is famous for the hairs not coming loose, ls. An im- 
proved Clothes- Brush, that cleans in a third part of the 
usual time, aud incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair- Brushes, with the duiable uubleached 
Kussian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh- Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet- Brushes, which act in the most surprising 
aad successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Spouge, 
with its preserved valuable properties of «absorption, 
vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits aud de- 
structive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Ouly at Mercatre’s Sole Establish- 
ment, 130 B, Oxford Street, One Door from Holles Street. 

Caution—Beware of the words ‘‘ From Metcalfe’s,”’ 
adopted by some houses. 


O LADIES.—ROWLAND’S 

KALYDOR.— Patronized by HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, the Royal Family, and the severa’ 
Courts of Europe. Compused of Balsamic Exotics, aud 
utterly pure and free from all mineral or metallic admix- 
ture. It exerts the most soothing, gentle, cooling, and 
purifying action on the skin; aud by its ageucy on the 
pores aud minute secretory vessels, most effectually dissi- 
pates all redness, tau, pimples, blotches, spots, freckles, 
chilblains, aud other cutaneous visitations. The radiaut 
bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the softness and deli- 
cacy it induces ou the hands, arms, and neck, render it iu- 
dispensable to every toilet. Gentlemen will fiud it pecu- 
liarly grateful in allaying the irritation of the skin after 
shaving. CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the 
words ‘‘ROWLAND’S KALYDOR”’ printed in the 
wrapper ; and ‘* A. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton Garden,” 
is engraved on the Government Stamp, which is affixed 
oneach. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty in- 
cluded. Ask for Rowland’s Kalydor. Sold by them, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. *,* A!l others are 
spurious imitations, 




















| OLD MORTALITY. 





N EDICAL.—A Swuraeon to a Provin- 
cial Infirmary has a VACANCY for a respectable 
Youth, as au Articled Pupil, who will possess unusual 
advantages. Address T. B. Surgeou, Post-oflice, Wor. 
cester. 
—— 
| gape he oe TUTOR. A Vaeancy for 
a Pupil is now «pen in the Family of a Clergyman 
of long experience, residing twelve miles from London, 
the uumber of whose Papils is limited to Six. He can 
offer the most satisfactory references to Gentlemen whose 
Sons have been under his care. Letters to be directed 
for the Rev. R. H. Post Office, Petersham, Surrey, 


NT EW FARMING NEWSPAPER, 
I On the 6th of January will be Published 
The First Number of 
THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
Price Sixpence, Stamped, to go free by post. 
A Prospectus, with List of Contributors, will be Pub- 
lished in the Garpeners’ Crronicve of this day. 


( NE-HALF LARGER.—On and after 

the 6th of Janvary. THE GARDENERS’ CHRO. 
NICLE, Eeited by Professor Linpiey, will be perma- 
nently enlarged to Twenty-four folio pages, the Price 
remaining the same, 6d. stamped, to go free by post. A 
Prospectus, with List of Contributors. may be had on 
application, or by Letter, at the Office of the GarvENERs’ 
Curonicir, 3, Charles Street, Covent Garden, London, 


| gaping CHRISTMAS PIECE, 
profusely enriched with numerous Illustrations, 
will be Published ou the 16th instant, Price 3d.; Stamped 


Ldition, 4d. 
pP UNCH’S FIFT He VOLUME 








will be Published ou the 24th, Price 8s. 
DUNCH’S ALMANAC K 
will be Published on the 30th, Price 3d. Stamped 
Edition, 4d. : 
YUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK, 
Price 2s. 6d. is uow ou Sale. 
Office, 194, Strand. Sold by Booksellers and Newsmen. 


DODD'S PEERAGE, BAKONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE, for 1844 (Fourth Year.) 
To be Ready on the 19th instant, New Edition, Revised 
from the first article to the last, feap. 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE, OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND: including the Junior Branches of the 
Nobility and all the Titled Classes, Alphabetically 
arranged, and containing, in addition to the usual 
coutents of a Peerage, a great variety of Information, 
&e. sy C. R. Donp, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Parliameutary Pocket Companion,’’ &c. 
* * Since the last edition, the occurrence of 421 deaths, 
203 new creations, 156 marriages, together with the mass 
of promotions attendant on the Chinese and Affghan wars, 
have rendered an entire revision of the work necessary 
from the first article to the last. 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, DRAWING-ROOM 
TABLE, &c. 
Just Published, Price 34s. morocco, 
YTAKSPEARE GALLERY: contain- 
ing Forty-tive Plates of the principal Heroines in 
Shakspeare’s Plays, engraved by Mr. Cuarirs Heatu, 
from Drawings by the first Artists. Beautifully bound 
in morocco. An edition may also be had, with Plates 
highly coloured, 3/. 3s. 
Also, Price 3ls. 6¢. plain; 32. coloured, 
f} EATIVS WAVERLEY GALLERY ; 
L Thirty -six Plates, beautifully eugraved, with 
Descriptive Extracts. 
Also, same size and Price, 
ALLERY of BYRON BEAUTIES: 
Thirty-nine Piates, Engraved by the Frixpens, 
from Drawings by eminent Artists. 
D. Boeve (late Tint and Bogue), Fleet Street 
November 1843. 
On Ist Jannary 1844, will be Published, 
A NEW AND MONTHLY ISSUE OF 


7. ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF 
I 











THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ach Part will contain double the quantity of Letter- 
Press and Illustrations of the present Fortnightly Issue, 
(which will appear as usual,) and will sell for Five 
Shillings. 

It is unnecessary to give at length the thousand favour- 
able criticisms of this Illustrated Edition, of which the 
following have appeared : 
WAVERLEY. THE BLACK DWARF. 
GUY MANNERING. | LEGEND OF MONTROSE, 
THE ANTIQUARY. | HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 
ROB KOY. BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 

| IVANHOE. 

Embellished with 43 Engravings on Steel, and up- 
wards of 600 on Wood, forming Four superb Volumes, or 
Eight half Volumes, cloth gilt. 








Also, on Ist January will appear, 
In small 8vo, with Two Steel Plates, Volume 1. of a 
New Issue of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 
To be completed in Six Volumes, Price Five Shillings 
each, and uniform with 

Tue Wavertey Novets in Twenty-five Volumes, 
Lire oF Napo.eon, Five Volumes, and 

Taes oF A GRANDFATHER, Three Volumes. 


EDITIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS, 
In 98 Vols. small 8vo. In 10 Vols, royal 8vo. 
Wavertey Novets.... 48 | WavexLey Novels..., 
Scorr's PoETRY....-.. 12 | POETRY....00.-. 
Prose WRITINGS ..+. 
Cee 
The only compLeTeE — 
Edition ..... Vols. 98 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION, 

1u2 Numbers aud 25 Parts have appeared. 

Also, Waverley — Guy Mannering © Autiquary — Rob 
Roy - Old Mortality — Black Dwarf and Legend of Mon- 
trose—Heart of Mid-Lothian—Bride of Lammer-moor— 
Ivanhoe—and Monastery; as complete Novels. 

R. Capein, Edinburgh; Hounsron and STONEMAN, 

London; and all Booksellers, 





LIFE ccc ceccvcesescene 


Vols. 10 





mh Coe Or 
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Now Ready, in 4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
EORGE SELWYN AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. With Memoirs and Notes. 

By J. Heneace Jesse, Esq. 

Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of England under the 
Stuarts,’ and ‘* The Court of _ England under the 
Houses of Nassau and Hanover. 

The First Two Volumes, or the last Two Volumes, may 

be had separately, to ¢ omplete sets. 

«One of the most authentic and vivid pictures of high 
life in Evgland in the last century that can be found in 
our literature. George Selwyn has left the name of a 
master-spirit amongst the wits of his time, 
centre of a wide cirele of congenial companions, the let- 
ters from many of whom, here laid before the public ,are 
written in a style of graceful and sustained facetiousnue 88, 
that might be “favourably coutrasted with the best epis- 
tolary productions of the French School.” — Morning 
Herald. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 


The NEW WORK by THE AUTHOR of 
“ The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Now Ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Maps. 
HISTORY OF 
HE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernanno Corres. 
anda Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civi- 
lization. By W. I. Prescorr, Esq. 

Author of ‘‘ The History of the Reign of Fi 

and Isabella.’’ 

‘* The more closely we examine Mr. Prescott’s work, 
the more do we find cause to commend his diligent re- 
search. His vivacity of manner and disewisive observa- 
tions, scattered through notes as well as text, furvish 
countless proofs of his matchless industry. In point of 
style, tov, he ranks with the ablest Eng! lish historians, 

nd paragraphs may be found in his volumes in which 
the grace and elegance of Addison are combined with 
Robertsou’s majestic cadence and Gibbon’s brillianecy.’”’ 
— Atheneum. i 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
years Publisher in Ordinary to Her Mi ujesty.) 


13, “Gre C Marlboroug h Street, December 9. 
M & oO Lb BU ER N’S 
ae a ATIONS. 


WHITEFRIARS; 


rdinand 





or, oa Days of Charles the Se- 


cond. Aun Historical Romance. 3 vols. 

THE BROTHERS. A Tale of the Fronde. By the 
Author be Oliver Cromwell,” ‘Marmaduke Wyvil,”’ 
&e. 


3 Ill. 
tHE LIGHT: DR: AGOON. By the 
Subaltern,”’ &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. 
IV 


Author of ‘ The 


The First Part of Mr. AINSWORTH’S ‘ WINDSOR 
CASTLE,” Price Oue Shilling. To be completed in 
eleven Mouthly Shilling Parts, with 110 Llustrations 
by GzorGe Cruiksuank, Xe. 


ja 
The Following are Just Ready : 


V. 

WHIMSICALITIES; a Periodical Gathering. By 
Tuomas Hoop, Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous 
i llustra‘ious by Leecu. 

WILD SPORTS in EUROPE, ASIA, and AFRICA, 
By Lieut. Col. Napier. 2 vols. small 8vo. 

Henry Covsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 


AND NEW 
PRESENTS, &c. with uumerous Illustrations. 

1. EASTERN ROMANCE; Tales from the Arabian 
Nights. &c. Revised Edition, 68 Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. 

2. SELECTED POEMS of WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH, small 4to. with borders, &c. 7s. 6d.; or half- 
bound, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

3. FABLES, ALLEGORIES, &ce.; 
vised Collection, 2s. 6d. 

4. POPULAR TALES and LEGENDS, square, 4s. 6d, 

5. THE CASTLE OF FALKENBOURG ; and other 
Tales. (From the German.) 3s. 

6. GENOVEVA OF BRABANT, 

LE . = rig and TRADITION Any STORIES ; 
Tales 
THE RE 'D and WHITE ROSES, and other Tales. 
Price 3s. 
9. A 


(CHRISTMAS: 





a Select and Re- 


47 





4 STRALIA POPULARLY 
the Reverend W. Prippen. 58 
10. ELEMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE, square, 3s. 6d. 
ll. THE LIFE OF OUR LORD; with 13 coloured 


DESCRIBED, by 


Pictures, 4s. 6d. 

12. SCRIPTURE HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 
(Old Testament.) 2s. 6d 

13. ROMANTIC FIC ig from the German of 


Fouqué, Chamisso, &c 
14. NURSERY RHYME Ss, 
Small 4to. 
15. ABDIEL; a Tale of Early Times, 2s. 6d. 
16. CHRISTMAS EVE; a German Tale, ls, 
17. UNDINE; 6 Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
18. THE TWO CAPTAINS, Is. 
1), ASLAUGA’S KNIGHT, 1s 
20. SINTRAM, 3s.; or bouad 3s. 6d. 
(The last four are Translated from the German 
of Fouque’s ‘* Four Seasons ”’) 
London: James Burns. 
N.B. Mr. Burns’ List of Works of Imagination and 
Amusement for Old and Young, may be had Gratis on 
applicatiou,. 


DR. CULVERWELL ee . ARRIAGE. 
Price 2s. by 
N MARRIAGE ; os “Tnsent, Obliga- 
tions, and Physical: and C oustitutional Disqualifi- 
cations medically considered; with interesting cases, cor- 
respondence, anecdotes, anatomical engravings, &c. 
By J. CuLvERWELL, M. vb. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

“In this publication “the jurisprudence e “of the subject 
is amply considered. It is not inteuded for idle or indis- 
crimiuate perusal, but is addressed chiefly to those who 
are abuut to be, or desire to be, mure delicately interested. 
It is wholly free from the spirit of cant or empyricism, 
and is addressed to the intelligence of the times.” 

Suerwoop, 23. Paternoster Row; CARvALuo, 147, Fleet 
Street ; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; 
and the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. At heme 
daily from 10 till 2,and evenings from 7 till 9. 


JINGLES, and SONGS, 








He was the | 


| 


YEAR'S | 








EXPRESSLY 


DESIGNED FOR 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


In a Few Days, with Twelve beautiful and Original Illustrations, 


PUSS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
JouN sebeiinds 


NEW WORK BY EUGENE UE. 
Nearly Re ay, in 1 ve 
. MYSTE RIES” OF “PARIS 
A Novel. By Evaene Sur. 

Translated from the French, (without abridgment, ) 

by C. H. Towns, Esq. 

This work has cre oe a the gi 
tinent and in the United States. The d 
dis played, and the his A mort ul toue which pervades its 
pages, will no doubt cause it to be extensively read in 
this country. In New York lone upwards of fifty thou- 
sand copies have already beeu sold, 

London; Wirry aud Purnam, Stationers’ Hall Court; 
A.and C. Brack, Edinburgh; and W. Curry jun. 
Co. Dublin. 


Just Publishe d, in 
\ COURSE OF 
LA in the GERMAN LANGUAGE; with a Selec- 
tion from the Works of the best German Authors. 
By AbeLAIpE SELOHR. 
Dedicuted, by pe rmission, to her Maje sty the Queen 
Dowager. i 
In 8vo. neatly stitched in a Wrapper, Price 2s. 
w! TORIES of HEROES from GREEK 
HISTORY; in a Series of Tales related to his Seu, 
By B. G. Nrept ur, the celebrated Historian. 
Translated from the German. 
London: D. Nurr, Foreign Bookseller, 
Street. 


th and power 
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in 1 vol. “8vo. se ewed, Price 12s, 


158, Fleet 


CUSTINE’S WORK ON 
ISSILA, 
0st Svo. 31s. Gd. cloth, 


THE M ARQU Is DE 
kf 
Just Published, 3 vols. 
rll EMPIRE OF THE CZAR; 
or Observations on the Social, 
gious State of Russia, and its Prospects, made during a 
Journey through that Empire. 
By the Marquis De Cusine. 
Trauslated trom the French. 
Evtract fr m the Times of Nov. 29. 

“The King (of the French) bas caused to be pur- 
chased, for his several private libraries, copies of the 
Marquis De Custine’s celebrated work, * Russia in 1839.’ 
When the displeasure, amounting to rage, with which 
tie Emperor Nicholas has received this book shall be 
taken into consideration, a more striking or intolerable 
defiance could not have been offered to him by France.” 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





In a handsome volume imperial 8vo. Illustrated by a 
large Map of the ‘* Mer de Glace’’ of Chamouni, 
Lithographed Views and Plans, and Enugravings on 
Wood, Price 28s. or with the large Map coloured, in 
a case, dls. 6d. 

VRAVELS THROUGH THE ALPS 
OF SAVOY, and other Parts of the PENNINE 
CHAIN, with Observations on the 

GLACIERS 

3y James D. Fornes, F.R.S. Sec. R.S.E, 

Correspouding Member of the Royal Institute of France, 
and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

“A volume full of interesting and novel scientific in- 
formation, pleasant aud readable.’’— Ath:n@um. 

A.and C, Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman and Co. London. 

N EMOIRS of ROBERT W ILLIAM 

ELLISTON, Comedian, 

** Joyousest of once embodied spirits 
Elliston ; by Cuartes Las. 

By Grorce Raymonp, Esq. 
With Illustratious by George Cruikshank. 

«* They are so uicely written are compiled from sach 
authentic sources, and give us so perfect a view of the 
character of our hero, that cannot fail to interesteven the 
most superficial reader.”’— Cheltenham Journal. 

“* We must call attention to the beautiful Illustrations 
by the unrivalled George Cruikshank. The likeness 
of poor Elliston is inimitable.’’— Birmingham Advertiser. 

oHN Mortmer, Publisher, Adelaide Street, Trafal- 
gar Square. 


Uniformly Priuted in foolscap > 8vo. in cloth boards, 


ICKERING’S EDITIONS OF THE 
FOLLOWING STANDARD DIVINES. 


Just Ready, in 8vo. cloth g 


"—Shade of 











HERBERT'S TEMPLE, and Other Poems, 5s. 
PROSE WORKS. 5s. 

DONNE’S DEVOTIONS. 6s. 

FELLTHAM’S RESOLVE 6s. 

FULLER'S GOOD THOUGHTS. 6s. 
HOLY AND PROFANE STATE. 6s. 





—— HOLY WAR. 6s. 
TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVING AND DYING, 2 vols. 
Price 10s. 
ANDREWS’S DEVOTIONS. 5s. 
SIBBES'’S BRUISED REED. _ 5s. 
SOUL’S CONFLICT. 5s. 
WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. 6s. 
Winitam Picxertna, Piccadilly. 


JICKERING’S DIAMOND CLAS- 
SICS, beautifully printed, in 48mo, the Smallest 
Editions ever Published. 
REEK. 
Novum nf ESTAMENTUM. 
Cloth. 5s. 
Homer! Intas ET OpyssEA. 





THE 


Tasso. 2 vols. cloth, 8s. 
Perrarca. Cloth, 4s. 
ENGLISH. 

Suaxspere. With 38 En- 
2 vols. cloth, 9s. gravings after Stethard, 

LATIN. &e. 9 vols. 48mo, 
Cloth, 4s. cloth, 12. 10s. 
Tisutius, eT | Mitron’s Parapise Lost. 
Cloth, 4s. Cloth, 4s 


Horatius 
CatTULLus, 
PRopeRttIus. 


Terentivus. Cloth, 4s. Watron and Cotton's Com- 

Cicero pvE Orricus, &c. PLETE ANGLER. With 
Cloth, 4s. Cuts, cloth, 4s. 

ITALIAN. Watron’s Lives. Portraits, 


cloth, 4s. 


Dante. 2 vols. cloth, 8s. 
-ublisher, Piccadilly. 


WILLIAM PicKERING, 





Phenomena of 


IN 


GERMAN 


reatest interest on the Con- | 


and | 


INSTRUCTION | 


Political, aud Reli- 
| 





- mca 
BOOTS. 
RTIST, OTTO SPECKTER. 
Albemarle Street. 
NEW EDIT ION OF “MAJOR S TRAGEDIANS. 
Published This Day, Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
GUIDE TO THE READING OF 
THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS: being a series 
of Articles on the Greek Drama, Greek Metres, and 
Canons of Criticism. Coliected and arranged 
By the Rev. J. R. Mayor, D.D. 
Head- Master of King’s College School, London. 
Secoud Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
London : Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and L ONGMANS. 


HE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND. 


Completing Mrs. Extts’s Popular Series of Works, 








«The Womeu of England,’”’? 9s.—** The Daughters of 
Englaud,’’ 10s.—‘* The Wives of England,” 10s. is Now 
Ready. Cloth, 10s. ; Morocco, 16s.; Morecco Case, with 
Glass Front, to hold the four Works, and lettered, ‘‘ The 
Englishwoman’s Family Library,’’ 10s. 

«We can conscientiously aver, that no works within 


our knowledge ure equally calculated to interest, by 
their cheerful, pleasant composition, and to instruct by 
their sagacious, honest counsels.” 

FisHEr, Son, and Co. London. 





CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
New A Ren Edition, in 2 large 8vo. volumes, 30s, 


M!4 NNERS, CUSTOMS, and CON- 
t 4 Dr TION of the NORTH AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS of Letters and Notes, written 
during Eight Years’ Travel amongst the wildest Tribes 
of Indians in North America. By Georor Catiin. 

With 400 Illustrations, from Original Paintings by 

the Author. 

** A work of extraordinary interest and value,”’—Lite- 

rary Gazette. 
D. Boove (late Trt and Boave), 





Fleet Street. 





BRITISH HU SBANDRY. 
In 2 large volumes 8vo. with numerous Cuts of Farm 
Suildings, Instruments, &c. Price 20s. 6d. cloth, 
| RITISH HUSBANDRY, exhibiting 
of the United Kingdom. 


the FARMING PRACTICE in the various Parts 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for 


the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by Batpwin and 
Crapock, 47, Paternoster Row. 
Also, a Third Volume, sold separately. Price 10s. con- 


sisting of Reports of the Cultivation of various Selec 
Farms; Outlines of Flemish Husbandry, Timber Plant- 
ing, » Road Making, and Cottage Economy. 


Cc AT TL Ek, SHEEP, THE HORSE. 
In a large volume 8vo. with numerous cuts of the various 
breeds, beautifully delineated, Price 10s. 6d. in cloth, 


C A T LE — THEIR BREEDS, 


MANAGEMENT, AND DISEASEs. 
By WittrAm Youarr. 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

BaLpwin and Crapock, 47, Paternoster Row. 
Also, by the Same Author, 1. SHEEP, their Breeds, 

Management, and Diseases; to which is added The 

Mountain Shepherd's Manual, with numerous cuts, 

lds. 6d. cloth. 2. THE HORSE, by the Same Author, 

with a Treatise on Draught, by Mr. Brunel, with numer- 

ous Cuts; Price only 6s. 6d. cloth. 





London: 








This Day is Published, Price 2s. 
LETTER to NASSAU WILLIAM 
E SENIOR, Esq. in Reply to the Article ‘* On Trade 
and Retaliation ’’ in the Edinburgh Review, No. 157. 
By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S 
“* Colonel Torrens and Mr, Senior have both acquired 
great reputation as political economists; and a contro- 
versy dignified by their names can be neither uniuterest- 
ing nor unimportaut.”’—Morning Chronicle. 

“ This able performauce is far beyond a controversial 
triumph ; and treats of most of the questions of internal 
policy and international commerce on which the weak a or 
woe of the Empire depends, in a masterly manner.’ 
Literary Gazette. 

Smiru, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 





“In 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 21s. with T 'wenty Etchings, 
and numerous Woodcu cs 
VOYAGE ROUND the COASTS 
of SCOTLAND and the ISLES. 

By James Witson, F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. 
Author of the Treatise on Angling in ‘‘ The Rod and 
the Gun.” 

‘Two of the most charming volumes we have had 
onlin our notice for a long time. They describe scenery 
round which the imagination loves to linger, and of which 
no description cau be fatiguing.’’— Court Journal. : 

“ Written in a flowing and ‘animated style.’’—Edin- 
burgh Review. 
Apam and Cuares Buacg, Edinburgh; LonemaNn 
and Co. London. 


Just Published, Price 3s. 
E COMPLEMENT Du “TRESOR 
DE L'ECOLIER FRANCAIS. 
By F. pe Porquet. 

Those who have been accustomed to use the “‘ Trésor’ 
will find this an invaluable appendant to that work, and 
well calculated to expedite, and carry out more fully, 
that method of teaching languages which has hitherto 
proved so eminently successful. 


POPULAR WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 
BY MR. DE PORQUET. 
Parisian Phraseology 
French Dictionary 
Petit Secrétaire Foreign and English Ready 
Le Traducteur Parisien Reckoner 
First French Readiug Book | Histoire de France 
First Italian ditto. Ditto d’ Angleterre 
-arisian Grammar Ditto Napoléon, &c. 
*,.* Scholastic Agency as usual.—Office hours Eleven 
till Four, 11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 











Conversations Parisieunes 
Le Trésor 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





This Day is Published, in 3 vols. mm 8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. 
ALE B STUKELY. 


Wm. Brackwoop & Sons Edinburgh and L ondon. 


a ‘Shortly’ Will be Publis hed, 
RISELDA; a Dramatic Poem, 
Translated from the Gone: an of Freperick Hann. 

Londou: Smiru;‘Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Published This | Day, 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed, 
HE CURRENCY AND 
COUNTRY. 
Loudon: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
Pablished this Day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards, 
HE LAURRINGTONS; 
OR SUPERIOR PEOPLE 
By Frances Troiorg, Author of ‘* Widow Barnaby,” &c. 
‘London : : Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 





THE 








“Just Published, Price 6s. boards 
MPRESSIONS, THOUGHT S, AND 
SKETCHES, during Two Years in FRANC E and 

SWITZERLAND. By Marraa Macnonap Lamont. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





Just Published, 8vo. sewed, Price 4s. 

HE ROBBERS’ CAVE; or Four- 

Horned Moon. A Drama in Five Acts. In imi- 
tation and after the manner of Shakspeare. 

G. W. Nicxtsson, 215, Regent Street, London. 


Just Published, 


KE AGLE CLIFF; A Tare. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Book of Oue Syllable.” 


Illustrated with Six Engravings, Price 2s. 6d. 
Darton and Ciark, Holborn Hill. 








Just Published, 12mo. Price 5s 64. cloth. 
| | INTS TOWARDS THE FORMA- 
TION OF CHARACTER, with reference chiefly 
to Social Duties. By a Puain Spoken Enoitsuwoman. 
London: ‘SturEin, Marsua.n, and Co, 


Just “Just Published. with a beautiful Muminated Wr appe t, 
A CROSTICANA;; or Verses for Valen- 
tines, i, &e. Ke. arranged as Acrostics. 
y ** Lara.’ Price ls. 
D. N. Cary we. Ty, Fleet Street; aud all Books ‘Ners. 





This Day is Publ: shed, Svo. Price 5s. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC, 
for 1847. 
*,* Copies of the ** Nautical Almanac” for the Years 
1844, 45, and 46, may still be had. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





yr TRO New and Improved Edi tion, ‘8s. bd. 


RONJ and DAVENPORT’S 


zt. POCKET DICTIONARY of the ITA 
LIAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


Corrected and Improved to the present time. 
Dvtav and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





Just Published, with Two Maps, Price 2s. 8vo. sewed, 
or MUNICATIONS with INDIA, 
CHINA, &c. Observations on the Practicability 
and utility of Opening a Communication between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean. bya Ship Canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez. By ArtHur ANDERSON. 
London; Smrra, Enver, and Cv. 65, Cornhill. 


NEW PART OF DR. COPLAND'S DICTIONARY. 
This Day are Published, Vols | aud 2 wen 31. cloth, 
and Pari 9, 4s. 64. of 
ICTIONARY OF PRACT ICAL 
MEDICINE. By James Corranp, M.D. F.R,S. 
&e. To be Completed in 3 Vols. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonomans. 














Profusely Illustrated, Price 12s, 
HE HORSE AND THE HOUND; 
their Various Uses and Treatment; with Chapters 

on Horsemanship and Horse Dealiug. By Nimror. 

A. and C. Biack, Ediuburgh; Simpkix, MarsHatu, 
and Co.; Warrraker and Co.; and Hamiron, Apams, 
and Co. London. 

NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, BY MR. DICKENS. 
Shortly will be Published, in small 8vo. with four 
coloured Etchings, and Woodcuts, by Leecu, 
CHRISTMAS CAROL; in Prose. 

Being A GHOST STORY of CHRISTMAS. 
By Cuartes Dickens. Price Five Shillings. 
Crapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





THE E FORE 31GN L IBRARY —Part XL. 
Just Published, Price 5s. 

RELAN D. By J. G. Kon. 
Comprising Dublin, the Shannon, Limerick, and the 
Kilkenny Races—Cork—The Round Towers —Tie Lakes 
of Killarney—The County of Wicklow—O' Connell and 
the Repeal Association —Belfast aud the Giaut’s Cause- 

way. Carman and Hatr. 186, Strand. 


YALLADS AND OTIIER POEMS 


By Professor Loyorettow. Price 4s. bourds. 
Also, 

1. LONGFELLOW’S VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 

Being ane 

Price 4s. boards. 

2. SPANISH STUDENT. Price 4s. boards. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


Just Published, Price 8s. boards, 
IFE IN THE SICK-ROOM: 
By An Ixvanip. 

‘For they breathe truth that breathe their words in 
pain.’’—SHAksPer#. 

** The saddest birds a season find to sing.’ 

SouTHWELL. 
Epwarp Moxon 44, Dover Street. 


ZUMPT’S ANCIENT C HRONOL OGY. 
In 12mo., Price N : 
NALES Veewren R EG NORUM 
et POPULORUM, imprimis Romanorum, coniecti 
a C. T. Zumprio. Librum utilissimum a: Editionem 
alteram ab ips») Zumptio auctam et emendatam gg 
describendum curavit T. K. Arnoup, M.A. Coll. 
Trinitatis apud Cantabrig. quon lam Soci is. 
Rivinotons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo Place. 





Essays. 


*—RoBert 








By J. Gerurpranp Huszarn, Esq. | 


| MONTHLY JOURNAL 





CONTAINING TWENTY-FOUR PAGES 


OF SEVENTY-TWO COLUMNS, 
EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Price One Shilling. 
THE ART-UNION, 
OF THE FINE 
ARTS. 
Published on the First of Each Month. 





Established in January 1839. 





Tue commencement of a New Volume (THE 
Sixtn) of this Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts 
affords a desirable opportunity for the accession of 
New SusscRIBeERs. 

It was published to supply a desideratum in 
British Periodical Literature. Since its establish- 
ment, early in the year 1839, the Fine Arts lave 
been rapidly extending their influence; the Nation 
has been at length aroused to consider British Art 
worthy of fosterage. 


The efforts of the Conductors of the Ant-Unron 
have been commensurate with the increased demand 
for information concerning the Arts. It has ob- 
tained the confidence of the Artists gencrally, se- 
cured a considerable portion of public patronage, 
and been recommended universally by the Press as 
“ably and impartially conducted,” as “admirably 
calculated to advance the objects a artists, and in- 
crease the growing taste for Works of Art,” and as 
“at once establishing, by the excellence of its ar- 
rangements, the variety and interest of its intelli- 
gence, and the tone ot its opinions, the highest 
claim upon the support of all lovers of Art.” 

The subjects usually introduced in each Number 
are—ORrIGINAL Essays : contributed by Artists of 
matured knowledge and experience. CorresPoONnD- 
ENCE: being Communications to the Editor upon 
all topics connected with Art; suggestions of im- 
provements, experiments, comments upon disco- 
veries, &c. &c. SOCIETIES IN CONNEXION WITI 
Art—Reports of their Proceedings. Exnirrrions 
of Metropolitan and Provincial Societies for Pro- 
moting the Arts. OnirruAry—Memoirs of Art- 
ists and Patrons of the Arts recently deceased. 
Art in THE Provinces—Notices of Exhibitions 
in the various cities and towns of Great Britain. 
Fore1Ggn Art—Intelligence from the several Con- 
tinental States. VarreT1eEsS—Memoranda upon all 
topics of interest and utility to the Artist, the Con- 
noisseur, and the Amateur. Reviews of New 
Publications, Engravings, Illustrated Works, &c. 

In future Numbers, considerable rot minence will 
be given to the relations which subsist, and ought 
to be drawn more closely, between the Fine Arts 


} and Tne Arts DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL, 


And arrangements have been made for the intro- 
duction of several important improvements. It is 
intended hereafter to publish the Arv-Unron on 
fine paper, “hot-pressed,” and printed partly “by 
hand,” so as to give due effect to the Wood-engrav- 
ings, of w hich’ each Monthly Part will contain 
several, illustrative of original articles, or borrowed 
from illustrated works published in England, Ger- 
many, and France; with each Part also will be 
issued a Print—either procured from a current pub- 
lication or descriptive of some pub ic work in pro- 
gress. In the Number for January will be pub- 
lished two of the very famous Wood-engravings to 
the * NIiEBELUNGEN Liep,” and one of the Prints 
from the * Oriental Sketches ” of Sir David Wilkie, 
with a variety of other engraved subjects. 

The Work is especially recommended to Famr- 
Lies in which the Arts are studied as sources of 
rational and intellectual enjoyment. ‘To the Sru- 


| DENT IN Drawn it wiil be at all times a most 


desirable aid; and to Scauors a very valuable 
2 . 


} auxiliary. 





To all, therefore, who are interested in Art— 
either as a profession or an intellectual luxury—the 
Axt-Union cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its 
leading Conductor, although his connexion with 
Art has been long and intimate, is not an Artist. 
His aim is to be at once just and generous; to di- 
vest criticism of confusing and cumbrous techni- 
calities; to avoid prejudice and partisanship as the 
most dangerous of wll evils; to maintain and prove 
the preéminence of British Art; and, by the ex- 
ertion of continual energy and industry, to advance 
a profession which receives, and is worthy to re- 
ceive, the highest veneration ; in short, to supply to 

Artists, Amateurs, and Connoisseurs, uccurate and 
useful information upon all subjects in which they 
are interested, and to the Public the means of justiy 
ascertaining and estimating the progress of Art, both 
at home and abroad. 





Published by J. HOW, at the Art-Union 
Office, 132, Fieet Street; from whom it may be 
ordered direct, or through any Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. 





MNUE QUARTERLY REVIE Ww. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Num. 
ber must be forwarded to the Publishers by the 12th, and 
BILLS by the 4th msrant. 
Joun Murray, Albem 
7. E WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. LXXIX. is Now Ready. 


Contents ; 


arle Street. 





. Opinions of Sir Robert Peel. 

Poems by William Thom. 

. Life of Lord Sydenham, 

. Anthority of Niebuhr as an Historian. 
The Coal Trade. 

. Porter's Progress of the Nation. 

New Nove 
. Working Ciasses of Sheffield. 
Atmospheric Railroads. 
. State T T. woke, and Thelwall. 
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ARDEN SHEET ALMANA( ACK, 
to be presented with the GARDENER’S GA. 
ZETTE, will be the most perfect and useful that has 
ever been gotup. The Gazerte will commeace a new 
Volume, Edited y? George Gienny, F.H.S. Saturday, 
January 6th, 6s. Gd. per quarter, if paid in adv: ance to 
any Newsman in the Kingdom. All whosubscribe before 
January Ist will have the Almanack. 
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Now ‘Ready, Price Haif-a- Crown 
FMIE COMIC ALMANACK for 1844; 
containing Twelve Engraviugs by Geora@s Crure- 
SHANK, and many other Embellishments, 

‘© The matchless and inexhanstible George is this year 
more exuberant than ever, and if possible even more 
delightfully comic. Two of the plates are Hiads in their 
way, and are in themselves such proofs of originality 
and talent that we would give six times the price of the 
Almanack for either.’ —Literary G izette 

D. Boaur, 86, Fleet Street; and all siaiieiiliinin: 
NEW ILLUMINATED ANNUAL. 
Dedicated, by permission, ty her Majesty and Prince Albert. 
Just Published, in 4to. oe morocco, Price 


Two Guine 
FEVIE VICTORIA AN INU: ALL, for 1844; 


 cousisting of a series of Eighteen E mblemi atical 
Desiges, printed in Colours an 1 Gold, drawn in the Mis- 
sal Style of the Fifteenth Century, by Justis Lieven, 
On cach page will be printed an Acrostic Poem, by Lara. 


London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, aud Lonomans. 
_ JUVENIL E SCRAP-BOOK, 
FOK 1844. 

* We earnestly hope that many pareats will delight 
their children, at this season, by presenting them with 
the Juvenile Seray yadmire the skill 
with which . Ellis pleases while she instructs her 
young readers. ‘The embellishments are beaatifal, aud 
the exterior splendid and tasteful.” — Christian Evaminer. 

Fisuer, Son, and Co. London 


JTHE FA AVOURITE ANNU 


VISHER’S DR AWIN ‘GROOM 
SCRAP BOOK. 


«* Wears the aspect of an old and familiar frievd, and 
as such is always welcome. The tasteful beauty of its 
exterior, the number, variety, and ric thness of its illus- 
trations, the general excellence of its poetic ac som pani- 
me sts, and the true womanly heart and pure spirit which 
pervade the whole, render the present volume as fasci- 
hating a companion as its predecessors.’ —EKelectic Rev. 

Fisuer, Son, and C o. London. 




















APPROPRIATE C iiRIS T MAS P RE SENT. 
Fifth Edition with 109 Wood-euts, Foolseap 8vo. 8s. 
Piectexce in IN SVORT MADE 

SCIENCE IN EARNEST; or First Princip!es of 
Natural Philosophy, iuculeated by the Aid of the Ordi- 
nary Toys and Sporis of Youth. 

"© We know of uo other work that so charming ly blends 
amusement w-th instruction. It wou'd be hard to say, 
indeed, which is m st promiuent throughout it. It is 
the only book of the kind we are acquainted with, that 
carries the teacher along with his pupil—interesting, 
delighting, and making boys of both.’’—Evaminer. 

Joun Murkay, Albemarle Street. 


_ JUVENILE PRESENTS. 
INGLEY’S STORIES ABOUT 
DOGS. Plates by Lannseer. 4s. neatly bound. 
BING : : fad S STORIES ABOUT HORSES. 12 plates. 











ic 
TAL E S ABOUT BIRDS. 
STORIES ABOUT INSTINCT. 


Piates. 4s. 
Piates. 9s. 


— TALES OF SHIPWRECKS. Plates. 4s, 
— TALES ABOUT TRAVELLERS. Plates. 4s, 
— BIBLE QUADRUVEDS. 16 Plates. 4s. 


D. Boave Cate Tins and Boaue), 86, Flect Street. 
HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

ITTLE PRINCES: Anecdotes of 

Illustrious Children of all Ages and Countries. 

By Mrs. Sharer. 

With 6 Iustrations, by J. C. Horsley, Esq. 
Elegantly bound, 6s. 6d.; or with Coloured Plates, 8 
Dedicated, with permission, to H. R. H. the Prince 





of Wales 
TALES of the TTEROES of ANCIENT GREECE. 
Related by Berthold Niebuhr to his Sou Marcus. With 
Notes, by Fenix Summersy. Bound in cloth 4s. 6d. 
ysepu Cunpanr, 12, Old Bond Street. 





ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
PICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION 
OF THE BRITISH PORTS 
Beautifully printed in feap, 8vo. with Port trais, Price 
5s. cloth, or bound in morocey, 10s. 6d. each volume. 
The Authors already Published are 











Surus Pope Young 
Thomson Go'dsmith Akeuside 
Collius Milton Butler 
Kirk White Shakespeare Prior 
Cowper Dryden Fa'couer 
Surrey & Wyatt toe ll Gray 


Beattie s Spenser 
*,° CHAUCER & C HU RC ULL are Nearly Ready. 
WiniiAm Pickertna@, Pablisher, Pieeadi| 


Printed by Joseru Crayr x, of No. 7, Windsor 
aud Pablished by himat No.9 Welling 
Och DECEMBER 1833. 


London; 
Court Strand; 
ton Street, Strand, saruagpay, 
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